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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





AFTER THE FIRST FLUSH OF SUCCESS 


By DONALD ANDERSON MCGAVRAN 


A CHURCH, through one of its missions, has fathered a son. By 

our Saviour’s grace, a younger church, a new household of God, 
has been born and is growing to sturdy manhood. True, only a small 
proportion of the total population has been discipled. The chief part 
of the task remains to be done; but initial success has been granted. 
What comes next? 

The picture is not simple. Every major older church has not one but 
several missions and assists not one but several younger churches. Of 
these a few face highly irresponsive populations and have little chance 
to grow. More face semi-responsive populations and, if they intelligently 
seek church growth, can achieve a measure of it. Others face highly 
responsive populations, have grown greatly and can grow very much 
more. In this complex situation, does ‘what comes next’ depend in any 
measure at all on the degree of responsiveness? Or on the varying 
ability of the younger churches to grow? 

Is the ‘growth potential’ of each church a factor to which at least 
some attention should be paid? We are accustomed to attach great 
importance to other factors and take careful account of them in our 
plans. We write and think a great deal about the ending of western 


empires, the spread of communism, the establishment of younger 


churches and the new vistas opened up by the oecumenical age. Should 
we attach equal importance to growth potential? Is it perhaps some- 
thing of which God would have us take careful account in our planning? 
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Council, but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible 
for the opinions expressed. 
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We are writing of a very common phenomenon. The answer to all 
these questions we have been asking has often been ‘no’. Examples 
could be given from many boards and missions. The continuation for 
years of about the same allocations, ‘frozen’ at some past point, is 
always the easiest and most natural procedure. Rather than suit the 
means to the rapidly changing factors, of which the degree and quality of 
church establishment is unquestionably one, most of our organizations 
and—to be frank—most of us unhesitatingly press for continuation. 
But do we do well? In this new era—after the first flush of success, 
facing great variation in the responsiveness of populations cultured and 
uncultured—is such continuation good missions? 

In order to see the problem clearly, we shall present one specific case 
from one well known board of missions. It beautifully illustrates the 
general condition. We feel free to use this notable mission board as an 
illustration, precisely because its missionary zeal for over a hundred 
and fifty years has been exemplary and its degree of success in planting 
younger churches has been outstanding. We regard it with affectionate 
respect. We wish all boards and their supporting churches (and especially 
our own) had laboured with equal devotion, intelligence and sacrifice. 

The facts recounted below have been seen by the officers of the 
board, who have kindly made some criticisms and corrections. All of 
us are indebted to the Methodist Missionary Society of Great Britain 
for permitting me to present this illuminating picture of a common 
problem which none of us has solved. The facts are actuals. After they 
have been read, further description of the general condition con- 
fronting the world mission (efforts of both the younger and the older 
churches) will be more easily understood and, we hope, more soberly 
assessed. 

The Methodist Missionary Society of Great Britain, with an annual 
income of over a million dollars, is carrying on work in many lands and 
is one of the truly great societies of Protestantism. It has established 
many younger churches. In all its many fields put together, it counts a 
total of two hundred and forty thousand communicant members. 

In Ghana (Gold Coast) it has since 1834 carried on a spectacularly 
successful mission. A great Church of about sixty thousand communi- 
cant members has been established. These constitute over a quarter of 
all its oversea Christians. 

To the extension of this Church the Society gives three dollars out of 
every hundred it spends for missions. This is not merely the proportion 
in 1956, but is the ‘long fixed percentage’ to which we have referred. 
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In 1925, 3 per cent of its total resources went to the then Gold Coast 
Church, which contained about 23 per cent of its total oversea member- 
ship. In twenty-nine years, till 1954, both these percentages have 
varied extremely little. 

The Methodist Church in Ghana has large opportunities for church 
growth. Practically all the educated people in its country are Christians. 
Churches are self-supporting. An educated ministry leads a truly 
indigenous Church. There is no anti-Christian movement. Government 
officers and legislators are largely Christian. The Methodist Church is 
buttressed by two equally large Presbyterian churches and a somewhat 
smaller Anglican church. Christians have prestige, educational advance- 
ment, political power and wealth beyond most non-Christians. Many 
surrounding non-Christians are favourably inclined toward the 
Christian Faith. The scales tip heavily toward church growth. 

Facing this open door, the communicant membership of this Church 
has, however, been increasing very slowly indeed. Between 1929 and 
1954 it increased only 11-8 per cent, that is, at the rate of less than 5 
per cent a decade. Since this is less than the normal increase of births 
over deaths, the Church for twenty-five years has actually been losing 
ground. Why has this happened? Some of the causes appear to be the 
recent emergence from animism, the burden of church administration, 
the multiplicity of problems which confront men in rapidly changing 
Africa and the rise of nationalism. Some say there has been excessive 
dependence on education as the door to the Church. Others that the 
fires of evangelism have burned low. Still others that stoppage of 
growth is a general condition. Dr Trimingham in his penetrating 
pamphlet, The Christian Church and Islam in West Africa (1955), says 
that many of the churches of West Africa are not expanding. After the 
first flush of success—the churches are standing still! 

The Methodist Church of Ghana is very largely self-supporting. In 
1954 it raised $240,000 to pay its ministers, run its schools, erect its 
buildings and do its missionary work. 

To this $240,000 the Methodist Missionary Society added $18,000, 
which kept at work a small contingent of British missionaries. Thus 
the total church income from Africa and Britain combined was $258,000, 
of which the missionary contribution from Britain was only 7 per cent. 

Looked at in one way this is spectacularly successful missions. A 
great younger church has been created, which trains and pays its own 
ministers, builds its own churches, carries on its own business and 
sends out its own missionaries. It is assisted by the older church with 
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only a 7 per cent grant, which could be cut off without seriously 
inconveniencing the younger church. This is success indeed. 

Looked at in another way, this is disastrous missions. A younger 
church (which can raise $240,000 a year, has 60,000 communicant 
members and is intertwined with hundreds of thousands who can be 
won to the Christian Faith) is guided, given fellowship and helped on 
such a small scale that only 5 per cent per decade growth is obtained 
over a third of a century. No significant extension into the critical 
Northern Territories has been achieved or (till 1955) even attempted. 
Even in the more Christian southern sections where the population is 
favourable to the Church, numerous villages and zongoes are still 
found in which there are no churches at all. Exuberant New Testament 
growth, so characteristic of Methodists in many places and quite 
possible of achievement to-day in Ghana, is not ordinarily glimpsed, 
much less attempted. Where churches can be multiplied, resources are 
not. Is this not disastrous missions? 

What should be done in this kind of situation? The question is one 
many of us face. The sending churches (East and West) might ask 
themselves : What is good missions in regard to such successful younger 
churches? Receiving churches too might ask themselves: What is good 
churchmanship in regard to such supporting missionary societies? 
Both questions are pertinent all round the world in numerous popula- 
tions which—in addition to some firmly closed ones—present some of 
the widest open doors the world mission has ever known. 

Good churchmanship and good missions during the last several 
decades all over the world have concentrated on transfer of authority 
to the younger church and development of self-support there as a 
sufficient end. A successful younger church was one which came into 
control. A successful mission was one which raised up self-directing 
and self-supporting churches. These emphases are, of course, good; 
but they have often edged out concern with the emerging responsive- 
ness. That has been neglected on the erroneous assumption that the 
younger church, once independent and self-supporting, would rapidly 
evangelize the rest of the population. 

Instead, as successful younger churches arise, they often find them- 
selves not discipling even their own responsive populations. What does 
the great commission mean in such situations? 

What the younger church does is definitive. It itself must act. The 
psychology of the younger church is crucially important at this point. 
It must not feel ‘pushed’ by the older church. Action must be that of a 
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partnership in obedience to God. Yet suppose the younger church does 
not act adequately? Or the assisting mission satisfies itself with a de- 
creasing degree of assistance? Is there not considerable likelihood that, 
in a population which should receive maximum effort, minimum will 
be given? 

To return to our illustration in Ghana, where a successful younger 
church exists in the midst of unparalleled opportunity, the mission 
(facing many commitments all round the world) holds its assistance 
down to 3 per cent. Such assistance is like the effort of a mother-bird 
pushing her young out of the nest. Is the missionary task in Ghana 
merely to push the younger church out of the nest? Is it not much 
more to help plan and implement a mighty continuous discipline? 

And what is the younger church doing? Does good churchmanship 
mean, for it, merely enjoyment of independent flight? Should it not 
rather mean earnest commitment to the discipling of Ghana and other 
lands? Among other things, will it not mean prayerful effort to raise 
in Ghana resources commensurate with to-day’s whitened fields? And, 
if necessary, to search elsewhere also for reinforcements? If the founding 
mission cannot supply the needed resources, perhaps others can. This 
is an oecumenical age. How wide and serious a search, within and 
without, is the younger church making? 

Suppose that this fine African Church—already raising $240,000 
annually—would raise an additional $60,000 earmarked for missions 
in responsive populations, plan an adequate programme of church 
extension and earnestly invite assistance. Suppose that instead of 
$18,000 the mother society were to put $218,000 into this very fruitful 
field. For a church which now contains a quarter of all its oversea 
Christians, in such a field, at such a time, is a quarter of the missionary 
resources of the Methodist Church of Great Britain an excessive 
allocation? + 

Suppose that the joint plan called for major resources, specifically 
in order to bring the inestimable benefits of the Gospel to sixty thousand 
in the next ten years, thus doubling the Methodist membership in 
Ghana—as the Presbyterians in Taiwan are planning to double their 
lowlander membership in this decade. 

When we speak about money we are, of course, using a kind of 
shorthand to depict dedicated life. It will not be money but disciples 


1 These particular sums are named as illustrations. Those actually achieved might be 
$150,000 and $100,000, or more, or less. The world pool of missionary resources, so often 
poe ape or other missionary societies also might help make up the adequate under- 

required. 
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of Christ who walk the stony trails of the hinterland from village to 
village, stand at ten thousand crossroads proclaiming the Good News, 
instruct group after group of eager enquirers, baptize thousands of 
converts, kneel at the bedsides of the sick, teach the Bible and administer 
the sacraments. We are talking about a significant multiplication of 
dedicated men and women, African and British, in a field which would 
appear to be one of the ripest. Our questions contemplate considered 
increase in all these activities, as the British share their missionary 
passion with responsive peoples and the Africans, full of the vigour 
of youth, the zeal of their gifted race and the Holy Spirit, incarnate 
again the spiritual power which swept them thirty and forty years ago. 

With dedication and resources of any such magnitude, many enter- 
prises essential to fathering churches can be undertaken. The discipling 
of responsive tribes in the north and responsive populations in the south 
could be achieved. A careful enquiry, under African and British leaders, 
into the past quarter century of arrested growth could be undertaken 
to ascertain and eradicate its causes. A large company of African 
missionaries, both lay and clerical, could be selected, trained and 
thrust out from this enlightened Church into other parts of Africa 
where tribes are in an emergent state and will be won or lost in this 
generation. 

All this and more will be possible if quiescence! on the part of the 
African Church and the 3 per cent policy on the part of the missionary 
society can be resolutely replaced by that of concentrating resources 
before open doors. 

Would nationalism permit the entry of massive missionary resources? 
In Ghana there is no anti-Christian majority. There is only the nation- 
alism of church leaders. Such nationalism, we would like to believe, 
will welcome large Christian resources. Naturally it will control the 
increased missionary force in such a fashion that the independence of 
Ghana and her sons is enhanced. It will also work out a plan which 
gives full play to the talents of both African and British contingents. 

Let one mission, whose twenty British missionaries lived at a 


1 The word would seem to be justified by two facts: 

a. In the Northern Territories (roughly the northern half of Ghana with 6 major tribes 
and 6 major languages) there were in 1958 the following Methodist missionaries. 1 African 
minister, 1 European bere a 1 African catechist, 1 European woman evangelist, 1 
African blind-school teacher. The Presbyterians have 1 African minister, 2 European 
ministers and 1 European doctor. This for a responsive population of about 2,000,000 
in a territory measuring 200 by 200 miles. 

b. In the southern half, the Church has been growing at less than 5 per cent, despite 
its tremendous advantages. 
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British standard of living, disciple one responsive tribe of fifty thousand ; 
while another, whose twenty Ghanaian missionaries lived on Ghana 
standards, propagate the Gospel in another. Or, develop a mission in 
which Africans and British live and work side by side at the same 
standard of living. 

The living conditions of Christ’s workers from various lands and 
the organizational mechanics of Church and Mission are important. 
Demonstrating how men from different cultures can live together, 
drawing the same salaries and eating the same kind of food, is well 
worth doing. But neither enterprise is the first concern. This is to 
disciple those who are now restlessly seeking for a better way. Hence 
African and European missionaries alike would define the task and 
measure its successful accomplishment in terms of reconciling men to 
God and multiplying churches. In the harvesting which lies ahead in 
all lands, problems of prestige, protocol and organization are secondary 
to winning the winnable now, and can be solved satisfactorily for all 
concerned as we concentrate on the main task. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in the action we have been advocating 
is that some church leaders and missionaries, feeling that the existing 
churches are too backward, sub-Christian and nominal, would want 
to divert new resources (made available for church extension in 
responsive populations) to the use of the already established congre- 
gations. They would feel this was the correct thing to do. Had they 
stepped into the church in Corinth—there in the house of Justus— 
they would have felt that Paul should remain on for years and indeed 
be reinforced by other missionaries, so that the existing Christians 
might more fully know the mind of Christ and more truly live as twice- 
born men and women. 

But good churchmanship and good missions in a world with well 
over a thousand millions yet outside Christ cannot mean devoting the 
precious missionary resources of the younger and older churches in 
perpetuity to existing Christians, lifting them patiently toward a fuller 
appropriation of the riches of Christ—and an upper class standard of 
living. Such continued subsidy, many hold, may damage a younger 
church more than it helps it. Good churchmanship to-day will often 
miean that the younger churches arrange for systematic reduction of 
the grants they ask for or accept. The Methodist Missionary Society of 
Great Britain and the Church in Ghana have done well, as far as the 
existing churches are concerned, to get along on a 7 per cent grant. 

Good churchmanship, however, must see to it that reduction in 
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foreign aid, so often necessary for the health of the present congrega- 
tions, does not prevent further major discipling so essential to the 
world programme of the Church. In Ghana good churchmanship would 
multiply missionary labours to receptive non-Christian populations 
throughout the country. Creating organizational forms, which provide 
both genuine independence in missionary labour for mature younger 
churches and potent programmes of evangelism to match the beckoning 
opportunities of the day, is one of the most important tasks of high level 
Christian leadership to-day. 

The principles we have been discussing apply to many younger 
churches and many missions. A Baptist missionary society has spent a 
minute $64,000 over seventeen years, to assist one of its most vital 
younger churches which now numbers 16,000 members and has grown 
500 per cent in the last three decades; while, over the same seventeen 
years, in the same land, the same society has spent $900,000 to assist 
two other churches, one of 2,500 members and another of 8,000 which, 
in the same three decades, have grown scarcely at all. 

A Lutheran church of at least two hundred thousand members, a 
church with large possibilities for growth, seems satisfied with twelve 
missionaries sent by its assisting society. As a result, the opportunities 
for growth in the neighbourhood are being bought up by other churches, 
and by Communists and Muslims. 

The Canadian and British Presbyterian missions in Taiwan in 1946 
to 1956 faced a major turning to Christ on the part of six tribes of 
highlanders—totalling 120,000 souls. A Christian community of 40,000 
arose in these ten years. To its care and the discipling of the remaining 
80,000, by 1956 only half a dozen missionary families had been sent. 
Existing commitments of the boards, often where churches could not 
be fathered, held harvesters out of the ripened Taiwai-an fields. 
Naturally True Jesus churches, Roman Catholics and some others 
hurried in to fill the vacuum. Some people believe that they were sent 
by God, Who abhors a gospel vacuum and longs for white fields to be 
harvested. As Bishop Newbigin says, ‘Fruit ripens slowly, but when 
the moment comes that it is ripe, it must be picked at once or it will rot.’ 

Anyone who knows missions will recognize the wide spread of 
immobility. Examples could readily be given from the Philippines, 
Indonesia, India, Africa and Latin America—and indeed from nearly 
every board of missions and every younger church. 

The growth of the younger churches is a matter for joy. This is their 
day. The problem we have been discussing concerns their strategy as 
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well as that of the mission boards. It will usually take joint action to 
achieve solid church growth. Where this does not occur naturally and 
speedily, however, world bodies of the confessional churches, the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, the Evangelical Missions Association 
and the Interdenominational Faith Missions Association might take 
a hand. Perhaps they can help the younger church and the missionary 
society to more effective action. It is surely not pleasing to God that 
rather minor organization and business factors, such as percentages of 
assistance, should block the expansion of the Kingdom. 

Unprecedented opportunities for church multiplication are seen in 
many lands. Plantings of the last hundred and fifty years are ripening 
faster than they are being reaped. If church growth is given primary 
stress, many churches in many lands can be greatly increased or even 
doubled in the coming decade. The next hundred years can be a 
century of great church growth. It is reasonable that it should be so. 
There never have been larger, more vigorous and more dedicated 
younger churches. Never have the older churches more vitally engaged 
in mission. 

In such a world good churchmanship and good missions cannot 
mean ‘carrying on church and mission work’, ‘honouring existing com- 
mitments’ or ‘assisting younger churches at a fixed per cent whether 
they grow or not’. These procedures simply tie up precious resources 
during the very time when they could be most successfully used for 
reconciling men to God. 

In such a world neither can good churchmanship mean ‘reducing 
assistance to the younger churches which grow the most, have achieved 
a high degree of self support and have the greatest opportunities of 
ingathering’. On the contrary, such churches are precisely those to 
whom should go greatly increased resources ear-marked for use in the 
actual planting of new churches among responsive populations. 

As we look back at missions, we see that frozen percentages are 
characteristic of them. We have commonly taken for granted that if a 
board is simply carrying on missions in several lands, it is correctly 
discharging its duty under God. Traditional missions do not ask 
whether one mission where churches multiply should be enlarged or 
another, where they do not, should be reduced. They do not consider 
the degree of response. Indeed, since it is assumed that all mission 
work is good, a mission once established can scarcely fail. Whatever 
it does is excellent. Hence the function of the board is simply to provide 
resources to the limits of its ability for all its missions, large and small, 
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and see that the work in all—whatever it is—goes smoothly forward. 
Judgment as to whether a given mission is reconciling men to God or 
not is almost never attempted. Hence there is no basis for varying the 
percentages of the total resources allocated to various fields. 

A chief reason for this procedure has been that the amount of money 
and the number of men assigned to any younger church are usually 
unplanned results of a process extending over decades. The sending 
board, the missionaries, the younger church have all had a part in 
the process. Occasionally some national or missionary is so vivid and 
effective that large resources flow into his work. The station or mission 
with which he is associated expands. Sometimes a board secretary, 
leading pastor or lay person becomes so greatly interested in a field 
that the ‘mission work’ there enlarges. Other factors also, such as 
wars, victories, famines and independence movements, help determine 
what resources go to a given field. All concerned have had the feeling 
that allocations so arrived at are right and must not be disturbed. 

As we look forward into mission, however, some administrators 
and churchmen feel that the varying growth potential of the younger 
churches makes obsolete such a way of determining proportionate 
emphases. They believe we should deliberately choose theologically 
justifiable priorities which, giving full weight to other factors which 
modern missions must take into account, will at the same time ensure 
that resources match responses. If this is not done, they say, then the 
more effectively the great commission is carried out and populations 
are discipled, the more danger there will be of terrific nominality 
resulting. Uganda is a case in point, well illustrated by the recent study 
of church growth carried out there by the International Missionary 
Council. 

An increasing number of church leaders in modern missions are 
inclined to feel that a major function of the board, in addition to 
raising and transmitting resources and administering the work, is 
constant measurement of the actual growth of the churches planted 
by God through its efforts and raising or lowering allocations in 
proportion. 

The growth of the churches, of course, is neither ‘the only’ criterion 
nor even ‘the’ criterion for the allocation of resources, but rather ‘a 
chief criterion’. This principle has been frequently stated in recent 
years. Church leaders all round the world are now saying, ‘Every 
missionary administrator agrees that missionary societies should 
become more mobile, even at the cost of hard and seemingly harsh 
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decisions’. My own board, the United Christian Missionary Society, 
under the leadership of Dr Virgil A. Sly, has drawn up and adopted a 
‘Strategy of World Mission’ which states its considered policy. Again 
and again in it, principles of action such as the following are set forth: 
“We shall recognize areas where church growth is proceeding rapidly 
as having priority in funds and personnel.’ 

To recognize in general the need for matching response with resource 
is relatively easy—though it represents a distinct forward step in 
missionary thinking. But to determine in specific cases what percentage 
of resource belongs with what response is exceedingly difficult. A wise 
friend with many years’ experience in the administration of missions, 
commenting on this problem writes, ‘A balance has to be kept between 
the actions of a Mission Board in 1959 because of opportunities it sees 
now and its commitments a generation ago in opening up fellowship 
with men and women in areas where to-day progress is slow’. This is 
exactly the situation. A balance—just to both the growing and the 
non-growing church—must be maintained in a fluid situation. This 
balance cannot be a fixed percentage to each. It must change year by 
year, to fit the newly emerging measures of response. 

In the World Mission—a changing unpredictable process—commit- 
ments should never be considered as perpetual subsidy to either 
missions or churches regardless of the degree to which they achieve 
their main purpose. Always Christ is proclaimed that men may be 
reconciled to God. Whether they are or not, and the extent to which they 
are, is a perpetually new factor, affecting all plans, proportions, commit- 
ments and enterprises. Each different situation requires a different 
balance. 

Younger churches have been widely established. This is the first flush 
of success and can be the prelude to major advance. To make it such, 
mobility must become not only an accepted principle, but a common 
pattern of action. Resources must become liquid again and caused to 
flow both to younger churches demonstrating growth potential and to 
responsive but unchurched populations. After the first flush of success, 
the World Mission should press on, changing emphasis in proportion 
both to the present growth of the Church and to carefully estimated 
future possibilities. 

D. A. MCGAVRAN 








WHAT IF MISSION AID IS CUT OFF? 


By HAZEL Morris 


N the October, 1958, issue of the International Review of Missions 

the Reverend J. S. Murray paints a very dark picture of the prospects 
for the churches in India with which he is acquainted, if funds from 
abroad should suddenly be cut off. Since I understand that one of the 
largest single Christian bodies in India is the Council of Baptist 
Churches in North-east India (CBCNEI—those churches associated 
with the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society in Assam, Manipur 
and the Naga Hills), perhaps it would not be amiss to review the situa- 
tion here in the light of the question: What if mission aid is cut off? 

In brief, as I see it, the cutting off of funds from abroad would not 
hurt the local churches in this area. Their organization and work would 
continue much as at present, though overall administration might suffer 
a serious set-back. 

Every church within the area of the CBCNEI—some two thousand 
of them—is fully self-supporting. This situation is inherent in the 
Baptist conception of ‘church’. Baptists believe in a Universal Church 
in its spiritual implication, which includes the faithful of all ages and 
denominations. But there is no Baptist Church. There are many Baptist 
churches, with a very real fellowship and unifying tie between those 
churches. That fellowship and tie is evidenced in our associations (or 
councils or federations or unions, as they may be called by different 
groups). These organizations do make plans, they do make suggestions, 
they do outline directions for the future. But no church is bound by 
those plans or suggestions or outlines. We have no bishop, no one man 
to head all the churches, no person with authority to speak for the 
*‘Church’—or for God—to the co-operating churches. Each church is 
free and independent to interpret God’s leadings, to choose its pastor, 
to follow the suggestions of the body of the whole, as and if it wishes. 

This is, of course, a great weakness. Particularly in a mission land 
where the members are all new Christians, who will tell them what ‘o 
do, how to run their churches, what to believe? They are bound to make 
mistakes. There are problems of many kinds, there are quarrels and 
misunderstandings, differences of opinion and of interpretation. But 
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our great weakness becomes our great strength when we look at it in 
relation to the question under consideration. 

Because of our conception of the freedom of the church (meaning 
the local church), the missionary could never conceive of his job as 
other than starting churches independent of himself. He was on hand 
for Bible classes or special meetings, to give his advice and to help in 
settling quarrels and at other times, should that help and advice be 
sought. But each church was independent with its own chosen officers 
—including pastor—and in caring for its own finances from the be- 
ginning. This is the point at which our weakness becomes our strength. 
For our people are no richer than those in other parts of India. But the 
church is theirs; it is their responsibility. And they like it that way. 
And strange as it seems, there is a unity among the churches. Most of 
them feel a voluntary obligation to join in projects and plans determined 
by the council of the whole. 

Among Baptists the basic organization is the local church. All other 
organizations are mainly for fellowship. The simplest fellowship 
organization is the association. Closely contiguous churches join them- 
selves together into a fellowship, meeting once a year for inspiration 
and sharing of plans and progress. Representatives from each church 
meet two or three times a year to plan for the budget, to make decisions 
regarding polity, to consider their evangelistic responsibility. The 
majority of the churches feel bound to abide by these decisions ; they 
have helped to make them. They have always selected and supported 
their associational evangelists—one or more according to their ability. 
Particularly in the hills, it was the association evangelists who did the 
real evangelizing. When one tribe became largely Christian they 
appointed evangelists to begin work in new areas. When that new 
tribe began to function as an independent association of churches, 
the evangelists moved on and that tribe began to send out its own 
evangelists. One of them was once asked, ‘How far do you intend to 
go back into the hills with the Gospel?’ He answered, ‘Until we meet 
the evangelists from Burma coming from the other side.’ All this work 
went on side by side with similar work which was mission-supported 
and missionary-supervised. 

As the association work grew, ‘promoters’ of various kinds were 
appointed and supported by the associations: promoters of Sunday- 
school, of Christian Endeavour, of women’s work. The association 
officers came to be the ones called in case of quarrels or problems in the 
church. And their organization was always free from any dependence 
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upon either missionary or mission funds, although, of course, the 
missionary was present, and his advice was often influential. But 
the associations themselves took pride in the fact that they were able to 
carry on the same kind of work as the mission did. 

As one example, in 1950, the Nowgong Association (with twenty 
churches) was employing three evangelists—two at forty rupees a 
month and one at thirty rupees a month. Additional expenses (travel 
and other items) brought the associational budget up to Rs 1457/12 
for the year. That year, the mission budget for Nowgong Association 
contained one mission evangelist at sixty rupees a month, and expenses 
for one missionary who made one or two trips a year to that area. 
The mission budget figures for that year are not available, but they 
would have been considerably less than the amount the churches were 
paying through their associational budget. 

Again, it is quite true that there is a real weakness in our system. 
Often it seems as if it is simply a case of the blind leading the blind. 
Certainly it is true that many of those evangelists knew—and know— 
only the very simplest rudiments of Christianity. None could have 
passed an ordination test. None had much academic education. Yet 
there has been continued growth of the churches and of the spiritual 
life of the individual Christians, slight, to be sure, usually unnoticeable 
except by taking a far look backward; but growth there has been. It 
can only be explained in terms of a real, a vital, an abiding Presence 
working with the blind as they lead the blind. They have felt the com- 
punction of the Great Commission and are sent by independent, self- 
supporting churches to found other independent and self-supporting 
churches. 

Above the associational level have grown up conventions which are 
organizations for fellowship and mutual working together of several 
associations, usually decided by language boundaries. These conven- 
tions also carry on work of their own, projects too big for associations. 
In some areas they also appoint evangelists, they have opened vernacular 
Bible schools, they plan programmes with the end in view of awakening 
the churches and extending the Kingdom both within and without 
their own borders. These conventions were independent and entirely 
self-supporting until ten years ago, when the Council of Baptist 
Churches replaced the Mission Conference as the policy-making body 
and as the money-dispensing organization. At that time many projects 
of the indigenous organizations and of the mission were amalgamated, 

and convention projects began receiving help from abroad. 
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The Council (CBCNEI) touches each group at the associational level. 
Each association sends representatives to the council meetings according 
to numerical strength, and there overall plans for evangelism and policy 
are discussed and framed. Projects which had been ‘Mission’ and 
entirely supported with funds from abroad became the responsibility 
of the indigenous body; and a programme of promotion was inaugur- 
ated to begin realizing a part of the funds necessary from within the 
constituency itself. At the time of writing, approximately ten per cent 
of the budget is being met locally. 

The schools and other institutions are under this organization. When 
it became evident that national leadership could do the field work 
previously carried out by field missionaries, those missionaries were 
replaced by nationals, called field directors, under the CBCNEI. A 
home missionary programme was begun and a national missionary was 
sent to open work which is flourishing in a previously untouched area. 
Bible school support was partially taken over by CBCNEI. A publica- 
tions department and an audio-visual department were opened. 

A few years ago a step was taken which many believe to be a mistake 
in the light of the present discussion: a unified budget was adopted in 
which all funds previously going directly for ‘mission’ projects—such as 
evangelists and field directors—were to go directly into the associational 
treasury and the whole associational budget was to be submitted to 
the CBCNEI with their requests for ‘appropriations’. As a result 
requests for funds jumped enormously and, for the first time in the 
history of the work here, associations themselves began to feel they 
had a legitimate claim on foreign funds for their own work. 

It is at this level (CBCNEI) that the cutting off of funds from abroad 
would hurt. Schools and hospitals would become entirely self-support- 
ing overnight (which is probably not possible) or be turned over to 
other groups. CBCNEI employees would be without support. A vital 
link of fellowship between the different areas and language groups 
would be broken and valuable leadership would be lost to the group 
as a whole, although that leadership would almost immediately be 
absorbed by associations or churches. Inestimable service to the 
community as a whole—Christian and non-Christian alike—through 
the schools and hospitals would be lost. The infant publications depart- 
ment would die. The Seminary with its nearly one hundred students 
reading in G.Th. and B.Th. classes, now supported almost wholly with 
funds from abroad, would be in great difficulty. But the work of the 
local churches would continue as at present. It is likely that few of them 
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would even realize that something catastrophic had happened. The 
things they would lose would be intangibles, which they would not 
realize for the most part that they had lost, because they had never 
been conscious of any outside influence on their organization. 

Would it be wise to cut off voluntarily all flow of funds and personnel 
from abroad? No. Even though the value to the local church is indirect 
and intangible, it is very real. 

Even though the schools, which receive the bulk of the foreign funds, 
are in no way connected with the churches, except as occasional gifts 
go from them to the CBCNEI treasury, they are the instruments in 
developing an educated Christian membership with a vision of service. 
While they cannot be called evangelistic in so far as conversions are 
concerned, they are mediums of spreading the Word, they are examples 
of Christianity in action—perhaps the only such example most of that 
constituency will ever have the opportunity to observe. The same can 
be said of the medical institutions. 

My personal feeling is that, important as is the contribution of these 
institutions, it is foolish to think that they—the schools, at least—could 
become self-supporting, unless we decide to cater for the very rich, 
which would eliminate all service to our own Christian community. 
It is equally foolish to think that, with all the other more important 
demands made on the churches, they could be expected to take over 
the schools in the foreseeable future. But because, however, they 
do make a vital contribution to the community I see no need for 
embarrassment in asking for funds from oversea partners for their 
continued support as long as possible. In this view Mr Murray seems 
to be fully concurrent. I also see no need for embarrassment in asking 
the churches here for voluntary contributions toward their support, 
either individually or in the CBCNEI budget. 

Looking to the future, a committee has already been working with 
the idea of being prepared for whatever the future may bring. The 
committee report will be brought before the churches in the coming 
year for their consideration. In general the feeling of the committee 
is that all appropriations for evangelistic work and for administration 
will, within the next ten years, be taken over entirely by the CBCNEI 
or by the associations or conventions directly concerned (as in evan- 
gelistic work). Instead of being a distributor of funds among the | 
contributing bodies, the CBCNEI will become the distributing agent 
for those bodies in a wider evangelistic, missionary effort. 

This is the situation as I see it in Assam, Manipur and the Naga 
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Hills. The need for oversea contributions—funds or personnel—is not 
gone, and the contributing churches may still feel a sense of urgency 
in giving their mission offerings. At the same time should circumstances 
outside our control cut off the possibility of all such help, they need 
not feel alarmed; the future of Christ’s Church in this corner of the 
world is safe. 

HAZEL Morris 


Supplement to the foregoing article. 
ZOUJANGTEK—UNREACHED AREA IN MANIPUR * 
By NGAMKHONEH (translated by MANKHO THOMSONG) 


On March 10, 1957, the Kuki Baptist Association sent me to spread 
the Good News of Jesus Christ in Zoujangtek area. There are thirty 
villages in this area, with a total population of over three thousand 
people. The worship of heathen gods and superstitions are still deeply 
rooted in the minds of the people. My work began at Zoujangtek 
village, which is the centre of this area. To preach Christ openly was 
strictly prohibited there, so I started a Primary school, with seven 
children enrolled. The number of children was rapidly increasing and 
this year we have sixty-five in the school. To help with the school a 
teacher was sent by the association this year. A night school has also 
been begun for the adults, with twenty enrolled. The main purpose of 
these schools is to bring these people to the saving knowledge of Christ. 
They are taught the love of Christ, how He died for the sinful world 
and how sinners like us may have eternal life, freely, by accepting this 
Christ. Hymns are also taught in these schools. The Spirit of God is 
working in their hearts, and most of the students have now decided to 
follow Christ and have openly confessed Him. Recently twenty were 
won to Christ in Zoujangtek village, and they were baptized. As many 
children from the nearby villages attend the school, the stories and 
the hymns that they learn are distributed quickly in the neighbouring 
Villages. 

But the Lord’s work is opposed on all sides. The new converts face 
many difficulties and hardships. Some have been forced to quit the Faith 
and others are threatened with death for accepting Christ. 

1 Reprinted from the Assam Baptist Leader, which is privately circulated among the 
CBCNEI constituency. 

19 
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Last year, one little girl fell sick, and the village priest was consulted 
by her parents. They said that he would require a big mithun (a kind of 
buffalo) to sacrifice to the heathen god in order to appease him so 
that the girl might recover. The girl cried bitterly when she heard this. 
She said that she would rather die than have sacrifices made to the 
heathen god. When I learnt the news, I went and told the parents that 
I would require nothing to heal the girl. My God, who is all powerful 
and merciful, would surely heal her. 

As the parents were poor, and nothing was required by me to heal 
their child, I was given the first chance. We prayed earnestly to God 
that through this girl the power of God might be manifested in this 
area. We also treated her with some hot fomentation in the evening. 
The girl was wondrously healed and able to attend class the next day. 
We all rejoiced in God’s marvellous grace. The parents’ joy knew no 
bounds, and they gladly accepted Christ for salvation. 

Many new converts suffer for accepting Christ. Two girls, Kimlam 
and Nemlhing, were chased by their relatives with knives for accepting 
Christ as their Saviour. They promised that they would die gladly in 
the name of Christ. 

My work is not confined to Zoujangtek village alone. Every week- 
end, with two or three new converts, we visit the nearby villages and 
talk to the people personally about Christ and the future life of man- 
kind. There are about 230 Christians in the Zoujangtek area. But there 
are many others who are in darkness. People are perishing every day 
without Christ. The harvest is truly great, but the labourers are few. 
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JAPAN’S NEW RELIGIONS 
By HARRY THOMSEN 


NE of the most significant developments in post-war Japan is 

undoubtedly the powerful emergence of ‘Shink6 Shikyd’—the 
New Religions, the appearance of which has been so successful that 
they have to-day, according to their own statistics, about eighteen 
million followers, or one out of every five Japanese. 

Immediately after the war, when the New Religions began to mush- 
room, few observers gave them a chance to survive in the competition 
with ‘kisei shiky6’—the ‘established ’religions, Buddhism, Shinto and 
Christianity. And, indeed, many of them have disappeared as suddenly 
as they were introduced. Denshin-ky6, for example (which worshipped 
electricity as the principal god and Edison as one of the minor gods), 
disappeared in 1952, Bosei-ky6 (in which sex apparently played a réle 
in healing practices) was dissolved in 1953. However, those which have 
ceased to exist were the most extreme and bizarre, and it may safely be 
assumed that the main part of the 126 New Religions, as of January Ist, 
1958, are here to stay, at least for a long time. 

In two ways the term ‘New Religions’ is inappropriate (and this is 
also true about the Japanese name ‘shinkd shiky6’, which means 
‘newly risen religions’). As to the element of time, some of them (like 
Tenriky6, Omotokyd and Konkokyd) were established as early as 
around the middle of the nineteenth century ; and as to contents it must 
be said that the ‘New Religions’ have brought with them hardly 
anything that can be called really new. A less ambiguous name would 
be ‘Modern Religions’, for one of the strongest characteristics of most 
of them is their almost desperate attempt to keep abreast of modern 
thought and development in all spheres of life. 

Of the 126 ‘Modern Religions’, 67 have their roots in pre-war Sect 
Shinto and must be called Shintoistic, even though most of them in one 
way or another deviate from the main characteristics of Shinto. The 
rest of them are fairly evenly distributed between ‘Buddhist sects’ and 
‘syncretistic sects’. Only a few sects are registered as ‘Christian’ (among 
them the interesting Sei Iesu Kai), but almost all the 126 New Religions 
show the strong influence of Christianity, in organization as well as in 


teaching; and it is not too much to say that Christianity, or certain 
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aspects of it, has to some extent been instrumental in bringing about 
the post-war religious situation in Japan. Indeed, without this back- 
ground of Christian influence it is impossible to understand the growth 
of the New Religions. 

How is this upsurge of Shink6 Shiky6 in Japan to be explained? 
Only a few persons have seriously attempted to answer this question 
(among them Baiyd Watanabe in an article in Monwmenta Nipponica, 
XIII, 1-2, 153-62), and many reasons have been mentioned. It seems 
to the writer, however, that the most important one has been almost 
left out of the picture. 

The religious situation in post-war Japan bears a striking resemblance 
to that at the beginning of the thirteenth century. In about 1200 the 
seven schools in Nara Buddhism and the strong Tendai and Shingon 
sects were waning. They had never reached the level of ‘popular’ 
religion and showed an ever-increasing tendency to become a privilege 
of the clergy and the court, for their dogmatic structure was completely 
beyond the comprehension of the unlearned, and they had consequently 
lost their appeal to the farmer and the worker, whose religious need 
demanded bread instead of stones, however beautiful the stones might 
be. Against this background there arose, within a period of sixty years, 
the ‘popular’ religions of Jodo-shu, Shin-shu and Nichiren—besides 
Zen. They talked about salvation in terms that even the simplest could 
understand—and taught a way to obtain this salvation that even the 
most sinful could follow. Within a few decades they had become the 
religions of the farmer and the worker. 

A similar situation arose in Japan after the Second World War. 
Shinto had lost its face and soul through its attachment to ultra- 
nationalism. Buddhism had lost much of its ‘popular appeal’ and was 
currently called ‘ohaka-shiky6’ (‘cemetery religion’). It was the time 
of the much-talked-of ‘religious vacuum’ in Japan, which Dr Stanley 
Jones described thus: ‘In Japan not only the door is open—even the 
walls are not there.’ (Too little has been written about the reasons why 
Christianity did not fill up the vacuum—it may be that God and 
ourselves do not look eye to eye on ‘golden opportunities’ and ‘open 
doors’!) Into this vacuum stepped the New Religions, unhesitatingly 
and successfully, with a minimum of dogma, a maximum of popular 
appeal and a missionary zeal that gave them entrance through the 
*‘genkan’ into the ‘tokonoma’ of the farmer and the worker. The year 
1200 was a milestone in the history of Japanese religion—and we may 
be standing at another, and just as important a one, to-day. 
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Let us look at the main characteristics of the New Religions. Little 
reliable material is available, in English hardly anything. What has 
been written makes in many cases either too theoretical or too practical 
an approach. The present author has tried to combine the two by 
studying most of the available material and by visiting the headquarters 
of about forty of the New Religions, as well as many local churches and 
temples, thereby getting in direct contact with the leaders and the local 
believers. 

It is impossible to make a fool-proof classification of the elements 
of the New Religions. The elements will vary in degree of strength and 
importance in the various sects—and in some religions several of the 
elements may be non-existing. However, the following six points seem 
fairly accurately to cover the main characteristics of the New Religions 
of Japan. 

1. Activity by all. Peculiar to almost all the ‘Modern Religions’ is 
their emphasis on activity. Tenshuukootaijinguukyoo, popularly called 
‘Odoru-shikyd’ (‘the dancing religion’), expresses this very aptly in 
the Chinese letters for the word ‘shink6’ (faith) by changing the letters 
used in the Christian term (meaning ‘to believe’, ‘to worship’) into 
letters having the same pronunciation but conveying the meaning of 
‘movement’. This activity is seen in most of the people who belong to 
the ‘Modern Religions’, as they worship at home, propagate their faith 
among friends and neighbours and especially when they are visiting 
their religious ‘Mecca’. A characteristic feature is the ‘free labour’, 
playing so important a réle in Ittéen, Tenriky6 and others. In Ittden, 
which has its centre in Yamashina on the outskirts of Kyoto, the 
believers go out once a week to offer to clean other people’s toilets free 
of charge—incidentally they express the importance of activity by 
calling their religion not ‘religion’ but ‘seikatsu’ (life, daily life). In 
Tenrikyd, where the ‘Mecca’ is the town by the same name, “Tenri-shi’, 
near Nara, huge buildings have been created almost entirely by means 
of ‘hinokishin’ (holy work), and free labour is emphasized tremendously 
for economic as well as religious reasons. ‘Hinokishin’ is therefore said 
to bring all kinds of auspicious results: ‘When a married couple work 
together in hinokishin, their love will become stronger and they shall 

be blessed with brightness and peace. The result will be that the 
cheerfulness of this family will exert its salutary influence over neigh- 
bouring people’ (Tenrikyé Ydgi, by Ikoma Jijio, p. 205). Or: ‘If you 
look round the world you see an ever increasing number of people 
united in the holy labour of soil-carrying.’ (Mikagura Uta, XI, 3.) 
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Greatly helped by ‘free labour’, most of the ‘Modern Religions’ have 
erected magnificent religious centres, which has earned them the 
nickname of ‘tatemono shiky6’ (“building religions’). Psychologically 
there is no doubt of the great importance of this for the common 
believers, who in this way can see with their own eyes that their religion 
has been able to create something, and can show these buildings with 
pride to their friends. And these religious headquarters are not empty 
and deserted. In contradistinction to a large number of Buddhist 
temples which, except for certain days, are more or less ‘dormant’, the 
centres of the Modern Religions are generally filled with people 
engaged in all kinds of activities (the young people cleaning the steps 
of the temples at Tenri-shi, the ‘work-groups’ at Perfect Liberty 
Kyodan’s headquarters at Tondabayashi, the young, bustling people 
keeping things in order at Ska Gakkai’s centre Taisekiji near Fuji-san, 
are typical). It must not be imagined that the endless stream of people 
who go to the various ‘Meccas’ are going for purely religious reasons— 
they are not in the strict sense of the word ‘pilgrims’ and the element of 
excitement and Wanderlust is definitely part of it—but they do come, 
And they are constantly encouraged to come as often as they can, for 
many reasons, one of them being that without these pilgrimages 
(which usually result in various financial contributions, such as the 
purchasing of sutras and souvenirs and the making of offerings) the 
financial status of the Modern Religions would suffer severely. 

From a Christian standpoint there is reason to ask how the Modern 
Religions manage to get their believers to undertake all these tasks of 
‘free labour’, while at the same time so little free labour is being done 
by members of most Christian churches. One of the reasons may lie in 
the ‘merit system’—that they believe that they acquire merit (‘do ut des’) 
by doing so. This belief bears relation to the Japanese system of giving 
gifts, a detailed discussion of which is impossible in this article, but 
which maintains, briefly, that if one receives one must give in return, 
and in this way it may be said that they are obliging their various 
deities to give them (out of ‘gimu’) something in return. However, just 
how much this is part of their conscious thinking is another matter, 
very difficult to answer. 

2. Simplicity and popular appeal. Eighty-five per cent of the Christians 
of Japan are so-called intellectuals—whereas the Modern Religions are 
appealing to the farmer and the worker. We may paraphrase Nelson’s 
words, ‘the speed of a fleet is that of its slowest ship’, into ‘the philo- 
sophy and religious dogmas of the Modern Religions must not 
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exceed the grasp of their most unlearned member’! Things that are 
not understood are of no value. (Let us frankly admit that many 
Japanese Christians have the opposite tendency, to regard as ‘the good 
sermon’ the sermon that is filled with foreign vocabulary and learned 
phrases—‘he made a beautiful sermon—only understood half of it!’ 
No wonder that we find few farmers and workers in most of our 
churches.) 

The learned speech or sermon is seldom or never heard in the 
Modern Religions. They have taken over ‘the popular sermon’, which 
used to be regarded, when the religious situation was Christianity 
versus Buddhism, as the ‘monopoly’ of Christianity. And in many 
Modern Religions the ‘zadankai’, or informal getting-together after the 
service, plays the more important rdle. Here the members, often over a 
cup of tea, discuss their common problems in daily life : how to educate 
their children, how to become happy, how to work for world peace; 
also at ‘zadankai’ they bring their testimonies of how they became 
believers and discuss ways and means of propagating their faith better. 

Some of the Modern Religions call themselves ‘religion of happiness’ 
and claim that you will become happy if you become a believer. They 
surround themselves with an aura of ‘festivitas’ and use every oppor- 
tunity to have some kind of celebration. Famous are the ‘kagura- 
tsutome’ of Tenriky6, the splendid, rather shintoistic ‘grand ceremony’ 
of Ananaiky6, celebrated four times a year at their headquarters at 
Shimizu in Shizuoka-ken, the ecstatic dances of ‘the dancing religion’ at 
Tabuse in Yamaguchi-ken. Often, however, even in the midst of their 
festivities, there is a certain tenseness of atmosphere—it is not always 
easy to have to be happy and to do your best to prove it—being after 
all human beings the ‘happiness’ of even the happiest believers appears 
sometimes somewhat strained. 

As there is rarely a clearly defined, developed dogmatic system in the 
Modern Religions (some say, putting the matter on an edge, that their 
only dogma is ‘that there is to be no dogma’!), so there is also hardly 
any attempt to develop a clear-cut set of moral laws and precepts. 
Words like these can be heard: “Why put obligations on people, when 
they can not keep them anyway, in that way only creating guilt- 
complexes in them’; or, ‘We are kind and realistic to our followers— 
Christianity proved that it is a thing of the past by oppressing its 
believers with strict and impossible laws’. Exceptionally one hears views 
like the following, that was expressed to the writer during a discussion : 
‘We don’t need moral prescriptions, they are for people who need 
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them, like the Christians!’. Of course these examples, all heard by the 
writer, are used polemically and cannot be taken as the official attitude 
of the majority of the Modern Religions. 

When the Modern Religions do speak about morals it is generally in 
terms of the general precepts of natural law or in very general terms 
like the tenth of PL Kyédan’s 21 ‘precepts for conduct in life’: “bring 
mutual happiness through our expression’-—which was formerly 
written : “Be good to yourself and to others’. 

There are many other aspects of the simplicity of the Modern 
Religions that can be only briefly mentioned here: the economic 
system, which does not usually put a severe burden on the believers, 
although the Modern Religions are not in any way supported by the 
State (in Reiyikai it simply consists in the various members paying ten 
yen to headquarters every month—a sum which of course is eked out 
with the selling of sutras, religious symbols and other articles); the 
organizational build-up which in most cases is devoid of complexities 
(and in Odoru Shikyé6 reaches its climax of ‘simplicity’: no ministers, 
no churches, no dogmas, no liturgy). 

3. Reliance upon a leader. Among statements often heard among 
believers of the Modern Religions are the following: “We are seeking 
salvation’, “We are looking forward to a Messiah’ or ‘Our authority 
is our leader’. 

Religious terminology is tricky, and the same words often convey 
completely opposite connotations. For example the word ‘salvation’ 
used by Christians generally means ‘salvation into eternal life’ whereas 
in some Buddhist quarters it will be used to mean ‘salvation from 
eternal life’. In the Modern Religions it generally conveys the idea of 
‘living a better, a happy life on this earth’. Although a high proportion 
of the form and content of the Modern Religions are from Buddhism, 
none the less, in contradistinction to the tendency toward life-pessimism 
and negativism of at least the larger part of Buddhism, the believers of 
most of the Modern Religions are characterized by their life-optimism 
and stress on this life, the life hereafter playing hardly any rdle in their 
system of thought. 

There is also, however, a great deal of messianic expectation, which 
admittedly is almost exclusively thought to be fulfilled within the 
life-span of the single believer. Thus the founder and present leader of 
Ananaikyo, Yonosuke Nakano, does not regard himself as a saviour or 
deity, but as the forerunner and prophet of a coming Messiah, who, 
he claims, has already now come to earth. The messianic expectations 
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are the more easily understood when it is considered that the majority 
of the believers are poor farmers and workers for whom it is a great 
comfort to look forward to a time when all will be happy and when 
diseases, poverty and wars will disappear. 

However, in the case of most Modern Religions the Messiah is 
identified with the present Jeader—‘The Messiah and salvation are right 
here in our midst’. And here we face one of the most important 
characteristics of the Modern Religions: the often pathetic, tremen- 
dously strong faith in the leader, who is often looked upon as being 
God—for instance the leader of Odoru Shiky6, Sayo Kitamura, calls 
herself ‘Ogamisama’ (God) and her son is called “Wakagamisama’ 
(Young God). This may sound rather ridiculous to western readers, 
but to the eastern mind there never was a ‘Jahve of Sinai’, there never 
was a deep gulf between man and God. In the Japanese ‘man-god’ 
conception, Shinto thought and Buddhist philosophy coincide in a 
strange way (which undoubtedly accounts for various facts, like the 
much-talked-about Japanese ‘lack of consciousness of sin’), the Shinto 
term ‘kami’ designating various deities as well as men who died, and 
the Buddhist idea of man having inside him the ‘Buddha-seed’ and 
being in the process of becoming Buddha. Consequently in Japan the 
differences between man and god have been more or less levelled out— 
man being given some of the attributes of God and God being con- 
sidered ‘in the image of man’. 

As the equality or horizontal relationship of the believers is stressed, 
so on the other hand the ‘oyako’ or vertical relationship of the leader 
and the believers is emphasized. His or her (a fairly large number of 
the founders or leaders are women) authority cannot be questioned. 
This authority is often based on a revelation (not less than 42, or about 
one third of them, began with a revelation being made to the person 
who then started the religion). Thus Ogura Reigen, founder of the 
Nemb6-shinky6, claims that Amida Bosatsu in 1924 appeared to him 
and asked him to found ‘the true religion’. To confuse the picture, 
however, there are over twenty-five Modern Religions which claim to 
be based on a similar direct revelation. 

4. The Kingdom of God established on earth. No single fact about 
the Modern Religions is better known than their insistence on being 
able to establish the Kingdom of God on earth, here and now. Sdka 
Gakkai, the most militant and, together with Odoru Shikyé6, the only 
completely exclusive Modern Religion, maintains that, for all those 
who join Sdka Gakkai, sickness, poverty and unhappiness will be 
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things of the past. TenrikyS owes part of its phenomenal growth at an 
earlier stage of its development to its guarantee of ‘painless child-birth’ 
to its believers. Tenshinkyd (in Tokyo) says: ‘Our religion aims at the 
wealth of the nation, a strong army, a stable society, long life, 
no sickness, no disaster, prosperity of posterity, the birth of good 
children . . .. Or we can quote the seventh article of ‘Seiché no Ie’: 
“We wish to overcome diseases and all other miseries of mankind by a 
true conception of man’s life, by a true way of living and by a true 
method of education; and we devote ourselves to the task of propa- 
gating the idea that all men are Children of God, in order to establish 
on earth the Heaven of Mutual Love and Assistance’. In Risshé 
K6sei Kai the problem of diseases is linked up with the Buddhist dogma 
of ‘karma’—they teach that all physical evil in man’s life is the result 
of a moral evil committed by him, and that in order to be freed from 
physical evil man has to repent of all his sins and so break the law of 
‘karma’. To do this, however, he must first understand the doctrine 
of ‘myo’, ‘tai’ and ‘furi’, ‘myo’ meaning the invisible world of the gods 
and Buddhas, ‘tai’ the actualization of ‘myo’ and ‘furi’ the action which 
effects the actualization of ‘myo’ in ‘tai’. 

Although there are some attempts to regard the ‘Heaven on Earth’ 
as something connected with a deeper spiritual meaning, the pre- 
ponderant tendency is towards thinking in material terms. 

‘The Heaven on Earth’ idea has an interesting background in 
Kydseiky5, better known as Sekai Meshiyaky6, which has built two 
‘practical illustrations or prototypes’ of a Kingdom of God on earth, 
one in Atami, one in Hakone and one now being planned for the near 
future in Kyoto. In Atami the visitor will be unable to find any signs 
leading to ‘kyGseiky6’, whereas he will find an abundance of signs 
leading him to ‘the Atami Art Museum’, and arriving at the ‘museum’ 
he will find that this name covers the Atami centre of Kyiseiky6, which 
consists of an art museum with a beautiful exhibition of ‘kakemono’, 
“‘bydbu’ and other items, a ‘sun house’, a splendid park and a large hall 
for the conducting of religious services. The centre in Atami, the 
centre in Hakone (which incidentally has one of the most beautiful 
gardens in Japan) and the one to be built in Kyoto are to convey to the 
believers the feeling of happiness through beauty, demonstrating that 
the ‘Kingdom of God’ is not something hidden in the far-off uncertain 
future, but something here and now. 

5. World Peace. This point really belongs to 4, but plays so pro- 
minent a réle in the Modern Religions that it is taken as a separate point. 
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Nichiren Kydsha (Tokyo) says: “The world is one. We want a world 
government to be established over the national governments.’ Article 
14 in the twenty-one articles of Perfect Liberty Kyddan states: ‘every- 
thing for the peace of the world’. Shinto Shin no Michi Kyé (Ehime): 
‘The nations constituting the world are one particle and should try 
their best to establish a world with truth and love. Everybody under 
heaven is not a stranger to each other but all are brothers and sons of 
God. We regard the realization of a peaceful world with truth and 
love as the main aim of our teaching and as the will of God.’ 

The emphasis of ‘world peace’ is not so much a dogma as an appeal 
to popular sentiment—the names of ‘Hiroshima’ and ‘Nagasaki’ have 
made a tremendous impact upon the Japanese people, and it is doubtful 
whether any Modern Religion could meet with popular support 
without emphasizing world peace and recommending itself as a means 
towards this goal. 

6. The relativity of all religions. In contrast to Christianity, the 
Modern Religions are inclusive, with the notable exceptions of Sdka 
Gakkai and Odoru Shiky6. They agree with the typical Buddhist view 
that ‘all ways are good ways’, that ‘we are all climbing Fuji-san, some 
from the side of Gotemba, some from Yamanaka, not seeing each 
other, as the mountain is between us, but meeting at the top and 
viewing the same moon’. Most of the Modern Religions regard each 
other as of equal standing, which is revealed by the fact that in 1952 
they founded the Shin-shikyé-remmei (League of New Religions), 
which publishes a bi-weekly newspaper for the faithful of all Modern 
Religions and that they try to co-operate in several other ways. Some 
of the Modern Religions are so inclusive that they only take care of 
their believers during lifetime, leaving them in the care of some Buddhist 
sect when they approach death. Others put a certain limit to their 
inclusiveness by maintaining that, while all religions are good and 
true, theirs is slightly superior. And their tolerance does not prevent 
their conducting vigorous propaganda both in Japan and overseas. 

It is difficult to appreciate just what exactly is the background of 
the Japanese inclusiveness as it appears in Japanese religion. Is it 
just another illustration of the inability of the eastern mind to say ‘no’, 
the religious, exclusive ‘no’ mentioned by Séderblom, or is there also 
a specific Japanese background for this development? How great a rdle 
in this respect does the ‘marriage’ of Shinto and Buddhism, first in the 
sixth and seventh centuries and later in the garment of ‘Rydbi-shinto’, 
play? Has this marriage made the Japanese people more ready to 
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regard religions as something to be united or mixed, something to 
approach with a selective and finally combinative mind? The influence 
of Christianity must also be considered : to what extent, if any, is it true 
that the Modern Religions simply cannot survive without being 
syncretistic, without taking over forms, expressions and teachings from 
Christianity as they are doing, some of them even going to the extent of 
incorporating Christ in their system? The writer of this article believes 
that here is a vital problem that must be further probed, if we are to 
understand the Modern Religions and Japanese religion as a whole. 

In conclusion, a few remarks on the present situation in relation to 
Christianity are in order. 

The Modern Religions are definitely growing, although some of them 
are levelling off and others are disappearing—Sdka Gakkai, with a 
monthly increase of up to 100,000 people (according to their own 
statistics), can for the time being boast of being the quickest growing 
religion in the world—and several of them have passed the million 
mark. They are also expanding economically: according to the Japan 
Times (Nov. 16th, 1958), the budget of Tenriky6 for this year amounts 
to 880 million yen, followed by Rissh6 Koéseikai with 600 million, 
PL Kydédan with 380 million and Konkokyé with 300 million— 
compared with this the budget of Jodo Shinshii (the largest Buddhist 
sect) is only 340 million yen. 

The growth of the Modern Religions is having its repercussions on 
Buddhism as well as on Christianity. The Modern Religions are taking 
many believers away from the Buddhist sects, which is causing severe 
financial difficulties and may result in the closing of many Buddhist 
temples. The Buddhists are awakening to the danger of the situation— 
Zen Sdtdshi’s general secretary, Sasaki, remarked in his yearly report, 
March 7th, 1957: ‘Buddhism is now beset by a danger such as it has 
never known since its beginning. This danger comes from the New 
Religions of Japan and their astonishingly effective propaganda 
methods. To survive it, it will take all our zeal and all our financial 
resources.’ One of the effects of the encounter will probably be that 
Buddhism will be forced to enter an era of accelerated accommodation, 
changing at a much more rapid pace than is the case with Buddhism 
on the Continent. 

Compared with the growth of the Modern Religions, Christianity in 
Japan is almost standing still. Kyodan, for example, records 11,386 
baptisms in 1948, 15,765 in 1951 (the peak—just before the peace 
treaty with the USA), and only 7,521 in 1957, although its strength 
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economically in 1957 was seventeen times more than in 1948. There is 
an urgent need to probe deeper into the reasons for the successful 
growth of the Modern Religions and for the standstill of Christianity. 
The Modern Religions of Japan appear to have won the initial battle 
and to have filled the ‘religious post-war vacuum’—or have they? 
HARRY THOMSEN 
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WHAT KIND OF EVANGELISTIC 
APPROACH FOR TOKYO? ! 


By KEIKICHI SHIRAI 


ITHIN the structure of Christian evangelism one can see such 

types as rural evangelism, fishing-village evangelism and the like. 
Then there is also urban evangelism. In urban evangelism there are 
problems which are common to all cities, and at the same time there 
are those problems which are peculiar to each individual city. Evangel- 
ism in Tokyo presents problems which are common to other cities as 
well. Yet evangelism in Tokyo also presents a variety of problems which 
are peculiar to that city alone. I would like us to consider, from the 
standpoint of the United Church, some problems which are peculiar 
to evangelism in Tokyo. 

It is quite interesting to note the account of Paul’s evangelistic effort 
in Greece, as given in the seventeenth chapter of Acts. At Athens he 
spoke with rhetoric and elegance, but when he went next to Corinth 
he proclaimed in simple terms nothing but the crucified Christ (see 
1 Cor: 2). There are many noted authors on Paul who feel that he 
preached a pure and simple Gospel at Corinth because of his failure 
in Athens. But was this really the case? When one considers the relation- 
ship between the development of early church doctrine and Greek 
thought, he can see a profound significance in the attitude which Paul 
took when he proclaimed the Gospel in Athens. It would indeed be 
interesting to compare Tokyo to Athens and Osaka to Corinth. 

In Tokyo there are different sections, such as the heart of the city, 
the business sections and the upper sections of the city. Just as in our 
saying, “There are rural areas even in the capital’, so it is that one can 
find in Tokyo areas which do resemble rural hamlets. Geopolitically 
Tokyo is divided into twenty-three wards, which include some outlying 
areas beyond the city proper. But when it comes to those who live within 
the city proper, is there not a geographical line drawn—a line which 
actually determines one as a Tokyoite? 

Tokyo is the capital and representative city of Japan. It is Japan’s 
political and cultural centre. About ninety per cent of the country’s 


1 A translation, from the Japanese, made by the Rev. Javan R. Corl, of an article which 
has appeared in Kirisuto-kyo Shimpo. With the editor's permission it is published here. 
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publishing houses are in Tokyo. The variety and number of schools are 
overwhelming. Many of the leading organs of all strata and quarters 
of society are to be found here. Tokyo is the central point for various 
movements and different kinds of research institutes. Throughout the 
country there are as many as two hundred and fifty large business firms 
whose capital assets amount to more than a billion yen, and six out 
of ten of these firms have their home offices in Tokyo. One out of every 
ten Japanese lives in Tokyo. The wealth of this city can be understood 
when one considers merely the fact that twenty-seven per cent of the 
national tax receipts comes from Tokyo. The rage for different 
vogues in Tokyo, along with the outlandish luxury of many people, 
would probably put Paris and New York to shame. Tokyo is ‘blessed’ 
with different sorts of amusements. It is probably the world’s biggest 
‘Vanity Fair’. And yet, on the other hand, two million of the Tokyo 
population are members of families which have to get along on an 
income of less than ¥8000 ($22.22) a month, and half of this number 
are in families which have to scrape by on a family food budget of 
only ¥300 ($.83) a month. I understand there is a total of 400,000 
unemployed in the city. With this picture of Tokyo in mind, laying out 
a programme of mission strategy is no easy task. 

‘Aim at the most centralized areas!’ This is one of the principles of 
mission work. So, from the standpoint of evangelism in Japan, Tokyo 
is worthy of having considerable effort devoted to evangelizing her. 
Needless to say the United Church always seeks to give itself to the 
entire country. The United Church seeks to send its life blood coursing 
through the entire body, reaching even the most extreme limb, as it 
were. Regardless of its source of origin, I would like to see the fires of a 
spiritual revival take hold and spread out like a burning prairie, so that 
even Tokyo is enveloped in the conflagration. I want to see Christian 
evangelism in this city really achieve a marked success. 

What things are needed if we are to evangelize Tokyo? In the first 
place, I should like to see Tokyo with first-class, competent, efficient 
clergy. Of course, this is something that should be said for every 
locality throughout the whole country. But with regard to the ministers 
who are to serve in Tokyo, I would urge that full consideration be 
given to the special significance and difficulties which accompany 
evangelism in this city. 

I should like to see us offer a variety of influential, readable magazines. 
Ideally we ought to have a Christian daily newspaper. 

This is an era in which stress is laid upon audio-visual evangelism 
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and mass communications. Either the United Church or the National 
Christian Council of Japan should have a radio station in the near 
future. The same holds true with regard to an auditorium for mass 
meetings. 

The matter of church unity is also very important for evangelism in 
Japan. The headquarters of many denominations and groups are in 
Tokyo. I should like to see them work together and achieve the 
fruits of co-operation. 

When one considers the present state of national affairs, the christ- 
ianizing of the Imperial Household becomes an important, fundamental 
matter for evangelism in Japan. It is a matter which we cannot let 
pass by. 

In Tokyo the types and number of schools are overwhelming. 
Students swarm into this city like the rising tide. Thus one of our 
crucial problems is how to evangelize this student population. This 
matter is related also to the problem which confronts us regarding 
school teachers and Christian schools. 

When I think about evangelism in Tokyo and consider the downtown 
business section and all the workers, I should like to cry out, ‘God give 
us spiritual giants in mass evangelism!’ I understand that ninety-nine 
per cent of the city’s commerce and industry, and up to about eighty 
per cent of the labour force, are engaged in small and medium enter- 
prises. These people are different from the intellectual class and different 
from those who live in the upper sections of the city. They are longing 
for a messenger with a Gospel easy to understand, powerful and soul 
quickening. Their number is great. If we could get them to move, they 
would prove to be a great power. 

From olden times the citizens of Tokyo have been novelty-seekers. 
Thus the freshness of evangelism must not become lost in methods. 
We need to make use of well-known personalities, especially those 
known internationally. 

Within the United Church it is Tokyo Synod which has the direct 
responsibility for the evangelization of the city. It is well that Tokyo 
Synod is sub-divided into several districts. On the other hand, I would 
like to see the Synod’s total strength more and more concentrated on 
winning the city of Tokyo. 

KEIKICHI SHIRAI 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE CHURCH 
IN CHINA ? 


By WALLACE C. MERWIN 


tear developments affecting the non-Roman Catholic churches 
in China are as great and startling as those which are taking 
place in society in general; indeed, they are certainly linked with the 
revolutionary changes which are affecting the whole of Chinese life. 
It is interesting to note that the chief source of information concerning 
these developments is the only surviving national Christian magazine 
in China, T’ien Feng. There has been ample confirmation in other 
communications, mostly of a private nature, but there has been no 
mention of these events in secular news releases such as those of the 
official New China News Agency. This would seem to indicate that the 
present Government of China has no desire to let these changes be 
known outside China; and the apparent absence of virtually any 
reference to them in the Chinese secular Press makes it appear that no 
publicity is desired concerning them even within China. 

To understand these changes it is necessary to go back to the so- 
called ‘Hundred Flowers’ period, when Mao Tse-tung used the 
traditional phrase, ‘Let a hundred flowers bloom, let a hundred schools 
contend’, to indicate that the Government was in such firm control 
that internal criticism would be permitted. Apparently Christian 
leaders at all levels and throughout the nation participated very 
generally in the wave of criticism against the Government and its 
policies that swept over the country. The evidence of this fact lies 
in the charges made against Christian leaders all over China in sub- 
sequent accusations, meetings and trials. In the fall of 1957, a national 
conference of non-Roman Catholic Christian leaders was called in 
Peking. Such conferences of various elements of society have been 
the typical setting, under the Communist régime, for changes in policy 
or in the party line. After this there was a widespread and growing 
campaign of accusations and charges against Christian leaders; 
it took place at all levels of the Church, local, provincial and national, 
and was apparently spontaneous or voluntary in that it was conducted 
under church auspices. It is necessary to remember, however, that no 


movement or policy develops in China to-day without guidance from 
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the Government. Included in those against whom such charges were 
made were church leaders who had made their peace with the régime 
and who had frequently been named as supporters of the new order, 
including even such a fervent defender of the new day as Marcus 
Ch’eng, the fundamentalist leader. The meetings at which charges 
were made were tied in with ‘political study institutes’, a familiar and 
typical device through which Marxist indoctrination is carried on and 
unreliable elements are sifted, and were universally sponsored by the 
‘Three Self Committee’, to which further reference will be made later. 
The accusations against church leaders were related, at the early 
stages, to criticisms of the régime and charged these men with being 
‘rightists’ or ‘counter-revolutionaries’. Later, the charges were much 
more frequently related to so-called illegal activities within the Church. 
Specifically mentioned were faith-healing, the activities of independent 
evangelists, religious meetings held in homes and apocalyptic preaching, 
especially in relation to the Second Coming, a theme which has always 
had great appeal to Christians in times of pressure and tension. 
Along with these developments there also came a movement which 
has resulted in the disappearance of denominational distinctions and 
the denominational structure in the churches of China. This has been 
accomplished primarily at the local level, where in the majority of the 
smaller cities all churches have been merged into a single congregation, 


while in larger cities such as Peking some sixty-five churches were | 
merged into four, and in Shanghai about two hundred churches into 


twenty-three. There have been some actions related to merger reported 
at the provincial level also. In these mergers it is made clear that 
characteristic and distinctive denominational features must be given 
up. What is involved is indicated very clearly in a report on the 
proceedings in the city of Taiyuan, the capital of Shansi Province, as 
reported in the China Bulletin on January 19, 1959. 


There shall be unified worship for the city of Taiyuan, and a ministerial staff 
three or four. All fellow-workers besides these and those assigned to the Three 
Self office shall throw themselves into the Socialist construction of our mother 
country ; those who are older or physically weak shall retire. All real and movable 
church property and all church funds shall be turned over to the Three Self Patriotic 


Church Organization : 
1. All former governing committees and boards of the various churches are 
hereby abolished, and the administration of the church shall be in the hands 
of the Three Self Patriotic Committee. 
2, Regarding ritual, regulations and church order: 
a. There shall be a unified worship programme and each church shall 
surrender its own individual ritual. 
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6. The hymns used in worship shall be unified, and a committee shall choose 
and edit the hymns for use. 

c. All books used in the interpretation of the Bible shall be examined and 
judged, and those containing poisonous thoughts shall be rejected. 
Only teachings favouring union and socialism shall be used. In particular, 
any material coming from outside shall be carefully examined before 
being accepted. 

d. There shall be no more preaching about the Last Day, or about the 
vanity of this world. This is negative and pessimistic teaching. Instead we 
shall emphasize the need for the union of faith and practice, the dignity 
of labour, the control of nature and the dividing line between ourselves 
and our enemies, between right and wrong. 

e. Belief and unbelief shall not be made an issue in determining marriage 
questions. 

3. In regard to the necessary reform of each church: 

a. The Little Flock shall abolish its women’s meetings, its weekly breaking 
of bread, its personal interviews with members before the breaking of 
bread and its rule against women speaking in the church. 

b. The Salvation Army shall give up all its military regulations. 

. The Seventh-day Adventists shall abolish their daily morning prayers. 
On the Sabbath they shall participate in beneficial and economic pro- 
duction. Their tithe system for the support of the clergy shall be abolished 
and also their unification of accounts for Shansi province. 

d. All the YMCA secretaries shall be assigned to productive labour, and the 

closing of the Taiyuan YMCA as a separate organization shall be carefully 

considered. 


iz) 


Property no longer needed by the merged churches, which in many 
instances is very considerable, has been relinquished to the Government 
to aid in the process of socialization, while those church-workers no 
longer needed in the small continuing church programme have been 
absorbed in the ‘Great Leap Forward’. In Peking, for example, it was 
reported that 150 church-workers had gone out to the agricultural 
communes to engage in manual labour, while on the property of one 
of the four churches still open, an ironworks has been set up in which 
apparently those still permitted to do church work are expected to 
carry on productive labour. 

With the disappearance of the denominational structure, the 
‘Chinese Christian Three Self Patriotic Movement’ has become the 
dominant administrative Protestant organization and the only recog- 
nized national church body. The ‘Three Self’ in the title refers to the 
traditional policy of ‘self-support, self-government and _ self-pro- 
pagation’, and the Committee was organized in the early days of the 
Communist régime by a group of Christian leaders. It had the twofold 
purpose of assisting the churches in their adjustments in the changed 
situation and of being a channel through which the Government 
could direct the churches. It consists not only of a national organization 
but of branches at provincial and local levels. 
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What is the meaning of all this for the Protestant Christian Church 
in China and its future? We cannot yet be sure of all that it portends, 
but we can make some surmises. It is certainly true that the churches 
and Chinese Christians are under the greatest pressure they have borne 
since the Communists came to power, and that these developments 
have been the most severe blow against the organized Church in 
China that it has ever suffered. One inevitable result is that fewer 
people will be attending church than ever before in recent years. 
Pressures to make church attendance difficult have been felt ever since 
the Communists came to power, through the use of such devices as 
official Sunday gatherings at which attendance was compulsory, the 
abolition of Sunday holidays in Government agencies and other 
measures. Aside from outward compulsions, it is obviously physically 
impossible for many people in the larger cities to get to services at the 
few churches which still remain open. The rural church, which from the 
beginning of the Communist control has suffered much greater 
difficulties than have the urban churches, has quite certainly disappeared 
under the commune system, which reportedly has engulfed virtually 
the entire rural population. 

The influence of the Church in the total community, which has 
been very considerable in the past despite the relatively small numbers, 
will certainly be greatly reduced. The attrition of church leadership 
which has already been going on for some years has been accelerated. 
(One sometimes wonders if the communal programme does not have, 
in addition to its primary objectives of increased production and more 
intense use of all manpower, the further objective of slowing down 
population increase through the separation of families and the in- 
evitable toll of unremitting toil.) 

Church leadership has been reduced over a period of some years 
through the advanced age of many of the top leaders, through the 
greatly diminished number of those who were being trained during 
the long war period and through the paucity of adequate theological 
training institutions in recent years. Much of the top leadership of 
the Church is in a high age bracket, and a number of prominent leaders 
have recently passed from the scene: Dr T. C. Bao, General Secretary 
of the China Baptist Convention, Methodist Bishop Z. T. Kaung, 
Dr Bae-en Lee, former President of Hangchow University and former 
General Secretary of the China British House (who died recently in 
prison) and Dr Luther Shao, Executive Secretary of the Chinese 
Christian Church (Disciples) who, we have only recently learned, was 
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constrained to take his own life in April 1958, under the pressure of 
accusations made at one of the institutes mentioned above. 

This process of attrition has undoubtedly been accelerated by the 
tensions inherent in the present situation and the physical hardships 
imposed upon all workers, especially those in the communes; in- 
credibly long work days and the undernourishment for which there is 
indisputable evidence. We do not yet know how the training programme 
of the Church has been affected by these developments. There has been 
word that in the largest theological training institution in the country, 
the Nanking Federated Theological Seminary, students were subjected 
to some months of socialist indoctrination, no doubt at the expense 
of their religious studies. Theological students, like the remaining 
church workers, are required to participate in productive labour as 
part of their schedule. It seems unquestionable that the number of 
trained and active Christian leaders is definitely on the decrease. 

It may be that there will be an increase in underground or secret 
religious meetings in homes, which have already been sufficiently 
common to require specific action against them. Public religious 
meetings, on the other hand, reduced as they must necessarily be, will 
undoubtedly be conducted under more severe scrutiny than ever 
before, judging by the Taiyuan situation reported above. Finally, 
the possibility of any resumption of communications between the 
Christian churches of China and those in other parts of the world, 
particularly those in the United States, will almost certainly be very 
much less than ever before. 

What conclusions can be drawn from all this? Certainly it is true 
that more than ever the future of Christianity in China must depend 
on the faith of individuals, rather than upon the organized Church. 
A hopeful note in this situation is the fact that the possibility of 
Christian witness has been increased by the dispersion of Christian 
leadership. Not a few leaders, faced by this situation, have expressed 
their welcome of such opportunity. In the terrible strains and tensions 
through which all Chinese are passing in these days, with the break-up 
of families, the deadening labour which demands more than they can 
give physically, with poor food and little hope, this witness may be 
more meaningful than ever before. One final conclusion is inevitable, 
that the prayers of all Christians for their Christian brethren in China 
and for all the Chinese people are needed more than ever. 

WALLACE C, MERWIN 











EVANGELISM IN BRAZIL TO-DAY 
ITS SIGNIFICANCE AND RESULTS 


By ANTONIO DE CAMPOS GONCALVES 


VERY full and comprehensive book could be written about the 

oming of the Gospel to Brazil. What may have been, in past 
centuries, the first biblical testimony in our land, how many may have 
followed in its footsteps, until the present day, in what conditions and 
with what success, would go beyond the limits of an article and would 
be a copious historical record of extraordinary things done, in the 
sight of God, down to our own times. Certainly several volumes of 
inspiring pages could be written on the particular character of the 
achievements, across four centuries, which would speak of the power 
of God exercised through the faithful, men and women, in the service 
of the people of Brazil. Our theme, therefore, in this article, is not the 
history of evangelism in our country, but some aspects and achieve- 
ments in evangelistic work in Brazil to-day, their significance and 
results. 

There is no less need of the Gospel to-day than in times past, nor 
is the duty of preaching it any less imperative ; but it is a fact that the 
resources available to-day for the spread of the Gospel are very 
numerous and vast in scope. Moreover, there is no concealing the 
fact that there is a definite desire, very widely and generally con- 
firmed, to know the Gospel. All informative publications make the 
same assertion to-day: Brazil, more than any other country, shows an 
inclination towards the Gospel: anyone who comes in contact with it 
wants to know it and sets himself to search for copies of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

That is not to say that in former times there was less determination 
than to-day, less inspiration or less sense of duty in the matter of 
evangelism. But it is a fact that there were fewer resources available. 
Apart from personal evangelism, it is incontestable that the resources 
for the spreading of the Word of God are much greater to-day, not 
only as regards their scope and effectiveness, but in their number. 

1. No effort can be completely successful, in the evangelization of 
a people, without the Bible, the book par excellence of the Will of God. 
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In Brazil, the first Bible Society to establish itself was the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, which was followed by the American Bible 
Society. The two finally came together and the United Bible Societies 
emerged. But this body in turn disappeared upon the creation, ten years 
ago, of the Bible Society of Brazil, whose purpose it was to give the 
Bible to the Brazilian people. It was certainly a great undertaking, 
for which there were gifts from over 50,000 contributing members, 
with offerings from churches and individuals and with substantial 
help from the British and Foreign and American Bible Societies. The 
foundation of the Bible Society of Brazil, therefore, figures as one of 
the great achievements in the extension of the evangelistic task. In 
numerical terms, the figures for the work achieved, during the ten 
years of its existence, produced upon the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the Society’s foundation, April 30th, 1958, are as 
follows :— 


Bibles . " ’ 1,902,415 
New Testaments . 777,162 
Bible portions . 14,114,748 

Total . -. 16,794,325 


2. The majority of the churches are free from restrictions of any 
kind. Any citizen in Brazil to-day will join an Evangelical church 
without any thought that it may give rise to annoyance or social 
prejudice or expose him to criticism in his professional life or among 
his friends. 

3. The public square, formerly closed to the verbal preaching of 
the Gospel, has come to be a vast field in which, Sunday by Sunday, 
the Evangelical seed is scattered. There was a time when the Salvation 
Army in its own way, with hymns and bands, came to the streets, 
squares, the corners of public gardens or to any much-frequented 
point, to give a quick talk on the Bible and to distribute religious 
tracts. To-day, not only on Sundays but also on weekdays, public 
preaching in the open air takes place all over the cities, drawing great 
crowds of more or less attentive people from every class, to whom 
the word of Salvation and of eternal life is preached, to whom Bible 
leaflets are given and who are invited to public services in the churches 
here, there and everywhere. It is not only the Salvation Army, but all 
the Evangelical confessions at work in Brazil who are engaged in this 
work of evangelism, with keen interest and much success. It is also 
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to be noted that what is happening in the capital of the Republic is 
also confirmed in other cities, almost without exception. Of great 
assistance to-day is the loud-speaker, which reaches whole squares, 
as are the portable organ and sometimes also the accordion and other 
instruments, which not only arouse the interest of the passers-by, 
but embellish and improve public singing. There can be no doubt 
about the scope of this work: a greater number of people hear the 
Gospel for the first time in the public squares than in the churches. 
In the latter, the believers, the parishioners, are in the majority, but 
those who attend in the public squares belong among passers-by who 
stop, listen, go on and are replaced by others, so that a single programme 
in a public square could well be heard by thousands, from the most 
diverse classes and social conditions. 

4. An important aspect of evangelistic work in Brazil at the present 
time is the progress of the laity. The better educated laymen, with 
various gifts and holding various positions, and laymen one and all 
filled, in all humility, with a sense of consecration, have been trained 
for evangelistic work. In all the churches, without exception, they 
carry a considerable share of the work, alongside the responsible 
minister, and it is by no means rare to find them in charge themselves. 
The steady progress of the laity is something which is expanding in 
every aspect of evangelism in Brazil. 

5. The public Press, the Evangelical newspaper, the official organ 
of each of the religious confessions, the tract, the simple hand-bill 
and the growing number of Evangelical books which have lately come 
out, in verse and prose, of various kinds—histories, short stories, 
novels and even polemics in the form of a novel—all this is of great 
significance in evangelism in Brazil to-day and is, moreover, appre- 
ciably on the increase. 

6. Quite recently television has broken new ground in evangelism. 
There are already special periodical programmes to present the Gospel. 
The sermon is not the particular feature of these programmes, which 
aim, rather, at interpreting the Gospel, or providing opportunities 
to do so. O céu é o limite (the sky’s the limit) is a programme that is 
already appearing in the Federal capital, in Sado Paulo, in Pérto 
Alegre and in Belo Horizonte. In three of these, already converted 
Evangelicals appear and answer questions on the New Testament, 
on six books of the Old Testament and finally on the whole Bible. 
One woman evangelist goes through all three programmes, and in all 
three there is to be seen the purpose of arousing a definite interest in 
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Bible reading, the success of which is proved by the increased sales 
of the sacred Book. Then comes a soldier and then an engineer and 
lastly a young woman who won the prize in the great debate on 
Jerusalem on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the new State of 
Israel. In that way, and by means of television, regular weekly pro- 
grammes provide opportunities to keep pace with the whole work of 
evangelism in Brazil. 

7. A special item is the radio. Over and above what can be classified 
as news and information, which is given over the radio to-day for the 
whole country, there are hundreds of transmissions, from the great 
cities to the smallest places in the interior of Brazil, and special pro- 
grammes for every place. In the Federal capital alone sixty-four 
Evangelical programmes are given every week in these transmissions, 
with a total of eighteen programmes at different times of the day, 
from 6.45 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. A very long-established, regular Evan- 
gelical programme is Voz Evangélica do Brasil (the Evangelical Voice 
of Brazil) which has been broadcast for twenty years without in- 
terruption through the Evangelical Confederation of Brazil. We 
cannot mention here all that is being done in the vast territory of 
Brazil in the field of radio evangelism, with its regular, known and 
well-used times, and its no less successful special programmes. In the 
capital of the Republic a certain Evangelical municipal officer who is 
also a radio specialist has built up the programme called desfile de coros 
(a file of choirs) in the execution of which choirs from all the Evangelical 
confessions appear Sunday after Sunday and sing, in parts, four or 
five times in each programme. These are aspects of evangelistic work 
which are meeting with increasing success in our country. 

8. Another important source, finally, is the production of Evan- 
gelical gramophone records on general themes, or with hymns, choirs, 
soloists and orchestras, or with recordings of brief messages. This 
enterprise, which is intended in principle for individuals and to make 
contact with groups, is already gaining in strength through CAVE 
(Centro Audio-Visual Evangélico) with its headquarters in Campinas, 
in the State of So Paulo. As a way of propagating Evangelical music 
or, more strictly speaking, hymns, it is widely used to-day all over 
Brazil. In the field of sound recordings there are also records of 
passages of the Bible (Biblia Falada, the spoken Bible) for the blind. 
And together with the records made for various purposes, there are 
also films with Evangelical aims, which are already distributed in 
large numbers, 
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9. Other aspects worth mentioning in evangelistic work are the 
colleges, faculties and universities. The number of Evangelical colleges 
is already large. On the whole they are the preferred institutions, on 
account of their discipline and their high moral standards in the 
training of character, and they are of indisputable benefit to all Brazil. 

10. It was not long ago that the first Evangelical publishing houses 
were established in Brazil. To-day there are over fifteen large Evan- 
gelical publishing houses, as well as various other means and many 
smaller ones, distributed over the various regions of the country. 
Evangelical publishing has much significance in the evangelistic work. 
Religious, and especially Evangelical, publishing is happily on the 
increase in our midst. Evangelical books of various origins and for 
various and specialized purposes, well produced and widely distributed 
among the faithful—adolescents, young people and adults, men and 
women—are to-day more or less familiar publications whose number 
is significantly increasing. 

11. An aspect worth considering, moreover, is the participation 
to-day, up to a certain point and with less hesitancy than of old, of 
the secular Press, in creating interest in Evangelical affairs through 
Press reports and comments and even sometimes collaborating to 
the extent of providing a means of distributing the Evangelical 
message, of giving Bible instruction and from time to time of presenting 
notable people who are to be seen here and there in programmes, 
lectures and conferences. There was a time when the secular Press 
paid no attention to the personalities, facts and events of Evangelical 
life, except with obvious reluctance and patent apprehension. To-day, 
happily, its pages seem to be free from some of the fetters of earlier 
times. 

12. With the passing of the years and, it may be, with the already 
wide and deep influence of the Evangelical schools, an increasing 
number of Evangelicals are getting elected to municipal, State and 
Federal office. There are a great many Evangelicals in municipal 
office to-day, there are Evangelical State deputies and at least seven 
Evangelical Federal deputies. These facts form a significant aspect of 
evangelistic work in Brazil and give a very favourable prospect to the 
Evangelical future of the Brazilian people. 

13. The influence of Evangelical writers and university teachers is 
certainly on the increase. Professors and writers are contributing to this 
influence through educational books: text-books, grammars, diction- 
aries, by outstanding Evangelicals, pastors and laity, men and women. 
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14. Evangelicals are certainly found to-day in all important positions 
in social life, in many posts such as the primary schools, public and 
private administration, hospitals, sanatoria and in certain branches of 
social service. Evangelical women have taken their share in exercising 
a wide influence and have met with much success in the training of 
character. 

15. Brazil, thank God, enjoys freedom to propagate the Gospel. 
The Brazilian Law guarantees it, and Evangelicals are aware of the 
duty to fill the field with their operations and influence. To discover 
how to profit by opportunities requires the attention of Evangelicals, 
from the capital of the Republic right down to the most remote corner 
of the land, because the people need and welcome those who bring 
them the truth, good schools and a good example. 

16. Five YMCAs operate in Brazil, in Rio de Janeiro, Sdo Paulo, 
Pérto Alegre, Sorocaba and Belo Horizonte. That at Rio com- 
memorated, in July 1958, the sixty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 
Thousands and thousands of members of these great centres must 
undoubtedly have felt the influence of the Gospel, to the benefit of 
each individual member there and to that of their respective families. 

We have referred to certain aspects and achievements in evangelistic 
work in Brazil to-day, and we should like to amplify their significance 
and results. First of all, however, we must note the great emphasis 
which is due to the Evangelical Confederation of Brazil, whose concern 
with the Evangelical cause becomes of more and more significance. 
That body, whose very nature makes its tasks extremely complex, is 
responsible for many interests: the public presentation of evangelism 
in Brazil, participation in religious and social activities; inter- 
denominational work among Evangelical youth; religious education ; 
the study of problems, aspirations and possibilities in the evangelistic 
work of the country; oecumenical relations; literacy work among 
adolescents and adults; Evangelical literature in general; Evangelical 
religious instruction in the public schools; Evangelical radio-diffusion 
and all the other main interests which are related to Evangelical work 
in Brazil. The Evangelical Confederation is thus the most important 
institution that has been called into being to help and sustain the 
Evangelical work, and it is one of the achievements of real co-operation 
in all that is done with the stamp of Evangelical work in our country. 


We have passed rapidly over certain aspects and achievements in 
the Evangelical life of Brazil and of its work to-day. In the light of 
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the past and of the heritage which is ours, the significance of such 
things is full of promise. There are already clear signs that Evangelical 
work is establishing and consolidating itself in Brazil. It is inevitable, 
in consequence, that responsibilities increase all the time for the 
Evangelicals of to-day. Everything requires of them strength, a wide 
and thoughtful approach to whatever they touch and, above all, 
fidelity of Christian witness from every point of view, among individuals 
and institutions alike, so that whatever may happen in the future, and 
sooner than we think, it may bear fruit more numerous, and of greater 
moral and spiritual significance, for the Brazil of to-morrow. 


ANTONIO DE CAMPOS GONCALVES 
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ISLAM IN AMERICA 
By CHARLES S. BRADEN 


HE United States of America, which has been chief among the 

nations of the world in its outpouring of money and the dedication 
of its sons and daughters to carry the Gospel of Christ to the ends of 
the earth, is itself now regarded by other religions as an object of 
missionary endeavour. It may come as a surprise to some Americans to 
know that there are now Hindu, Buddhist, Shinto and Muslim mis- 
sionaries, perhaps others also, who are seeking to implant their 
respective faiths on American soil. It is true that in no instance are 
large numbers involved—as yet. So far followers of these faiths are 
found chiefly among people who have come from the Orient, the Near 
East or Africa—but not entirely. One now finds converts from among 
the ‘native’ Americans whose background is Christian. They are 
drawn, moreover, from no single class, neither the intellectuals alone, 
who seem to be attracted especially to some form either of Hinduism 
or of Buddhism, nor from the poor or the ignorant, nor from those who 
have suffered racial discrimination. They represent a fair cross-section 
of the people of America. 

But here our concern is with Islam. What, if any, ‘Muslim missionary 
activity’ is to be observed in the United States? Even if by missionary 
activity we mean the deliberate, concerted activity by Islam or some 
of its numerous sects from somewhere in the world to send in representa- 
tives to preach and teach Islam, to win converts and to organize them 
into groups for worship and the performance of the characteristic 
practices of Islam, as Christianity does in its missionary out-thrust into 
foreign lands, it definitely exists. As we shall see, such an effort is now 
being made by one of the Indian Muslim sects, the Ahmadiyya move- 
ment in Islam. 

This movement is, to be sure, limited in its outreach, chiefly because 
adequate financial resources are lacking The financial burden of 
sending missionaries from a low-income, and therefore a low standard 
of living area to what is probably the highest income country in the 
world, with a correspondingly high standard of living, and where it will 
be necessary to buy scarce dollars at a high premium, is almost un- 
bearable. When, further, the sending group is a comparatively new 
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sect, and one that is therefore limited in its membership, the difficulty 
is all the greater. It forces the missionary to find a large measure of his 
support in America. When, still further, it is noted that the Ahmadiyya 
movement is regarded by orthodox Muslims as heretical, that it has 


been cruelly persecuted in some Muslim lands and that the great | 


majority of Muslims who have migrated to America, from whom 
support might be expected, are orthodox, it will be seen that the 
movement is confronted with a difficult situation. Fortunately for it, 
many orthodox Muslims have made contributions and have participated 
to some extent in the movement’s activities, as the only form of Islam 
available to them. 

Yet, in spite of all, the Ahmadiyya movement manages to carry on 
an active, if limited, programme in America. The head of the mission, 
whom I know personally, has been helpful in supplying information 
concerning the work. The headquarters of the movement is in 
Washington, D.C., where they have purchased an attractive property, 
at 2141 Leroy Place, a large, comfortable, three-storey house which 
serves as mosque, office and residence of the head of the mission in 
the United States. Later a mosque is to be erected on the site. 

The work in America was begun in Chicago, Illinois, about 1925. 
The founder, Dr Mufti Muhammad Sadiq, began to publish a periodical, 
the Moslem Sunrise, which at first appeared somewhat irregularly, 
though generally once a quarter. As the Muslim Sunrise, it still serves 
as the official organ of the movement in America, and has now reached 
volume 26. For many years the cover-page bore a map of North 
America over which the sun was just rising—obviously the Muslim 
sunrise. The general format and content have remained relatively 
unchanged. There is usually a picture, either of the founder, the 
present head or some other prominent Muslim leader. Then follow 
selections from the Qur’an, usually in both Arabic and English, with 
some commentary. This is frequently followed by a selection from the 
writings of the founder of the movement, Hazrat Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad, the promised Messiah and Mahdi (1835-1908), or of the 
present head of the movement, Hazrat Mirza Bashiruddin Mahmud 
Ahmad, the second successor of the promised Messiah, whose head- 
quarters are at Rabwah, Pakistan. 

There are sometimes testimonies by recent converts to Islam, and 
articles on some feature of Islamic faith or practice, frequently apolo- 
getic in tone, answering criticisms of Islam by western writers. Favourite 
topics relate to the status of women in Islam, the person of Muhammad, 
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or the divine revelation in the Qur’an. Or there may be articles exposing 
the weaknesses of Christianity or the inaccuracies of the Bible, which 
is thought to betray too many human elements, while at the same time 
it witnesses, by way of prophecy, to the Prophet who was to come. A 
favourite topic is the belief of these Muslims that Jesus did not die on 
the Cross, but only swooned and was taken alive from the tomb by His 
followers, escaped from Palestine and spent some forty years preaching 
in the Orient, dying and being buried finally in Srinagar, Kashmir, 
where to this day the tomb of Isa is an object of pilgrimage for many 
Muslims. 

In general, therefore, the articles provide propaganda for Islam, 
either in negative or in positive form. Most numbers contain book 
reviews, particularly of books which deal with Islam or which, bearing 
upon Christianity, best lend themselves to a criticism of that faith, to 
the advantage of Islam. There is usually a news section on the Muslim 
world, especially on the activity of Ahmadiyyas. 

The Muslim Sunrise is in fact a propaganda organ, very much of the 
kind that is published by most Christian missions in their respective 
fields. Every issue carries advertisements of the books, pamphlets and 
other literature that would be helpful in the spread of Islam and the 
nurture of its membership. 

The titles of some of these publications will give some idea of the 
approach of the Ahmadiyyas to the American public. There is, of 
course, the English translation of the Qur’an. But, oddly enough, there 
is no cheap edition to make it easily available. There is one book of 
selections from the Qur’an, but even this costs two dollars. There are 
translations by western scholars, such as that by J. M. Rodwell in the 
Everyman Library, and a paper-bound translation by a modern 
Muslim, Marmaduke Pickthall, under the title, The Meaning of the 
Glorious Qur’an. But none of these versions are regarded as faithful 
translations, according to Ahmadiyya understanding, and are therefore 
inadequate for use in the movement’s own work. But, as noted above, 
every issue of the Muslim Sunrise includes passages from the Qur’an, 
with translation, which is true also of the Review of Religions, published 
by the Ahmadiyya movement at Rabwah, Pakistan. 

Books or pamphlets by the present head of the movement include: 
Ahmadiyyat, or The True Islam; Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
Qur’an; The New World Order of Islam; The Economic Structure of 
Islamic Society; Muhammad, Liberator of Women; Communism and 
Democracy and The Life of Muhammad. By other authors, for example 
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the distinguished former Foreign Minister of Pakistan and the leader 
of the Pakistani delegation to the United Nations, Sir Zaffrulla Khan, 
Moral Principles as the Basis of Islamic Culture; My Faith and The 
Concept of Justice in Islam. Still others, without naming the authors, 
are: The Tomb of Jesus; Attitude of Islam Toward Communism; 
Islam and Universal Brotherhood; Vindication of the Prophet of Islam; 
Muhammad in the Bible; The Status of Women in Islam; How Jesus 
Survived the Crucifixion; Islam the Misunderstood Religion and The 
Christian Doctrine of the Atonement. 

For a long time there was but one missionary of the movement in 
America. Indeed there was a period when active missionary effort was 
suspended entirely. A property had been purchased on Chicago’s south 


a 


side to serve as mosque and headquarters for the movement, but it was | 


closed. I recall being present at the re-opening of the mosque under the 
leadership of Sufi M. R. Bengalee, who came to Chicago in 1929. By 
this time there were small groups in a number of cities in America. 
Fraternal delegations came from some of them and messages of 
congratulation were read from others, even such typically American 
cities as Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in which there was a textile industry 
which employed a number of immigrants from the Near East, all 
Muslims. 

Sufi Bengalee and I became warm friends, and often discussed the 
problems of a missionary in a foreign land, I having had a decade of 
missionary experience abroad. Sufi Bengalee was a deeply devoted 
Muslim, whose abiding faith in God and childlike trust in the goodness 
and guidance of Allah often left one with a feeling of deep admiration 
for him and of humility in his presence. He spent almost twenty years 
in America, which he came to love deeply; and when for health 
reasons he returned home, he continued to write to me. 

Sufi Bengalee, since deceased, was succeeded in the direction of the 
movement by Khalil Nasir, who came first to study at Northwestern 
University, where I was teaching. He took his Master’s degree there 
and did advanced work for the doctorate, which he finally completed 
at the American University in Washington, for he had thought it best 
to shift the headquarters to the nation’s capital. 

Some indication of the progress of the movement may be seen in the 
fact that it now has properties of its own in Washington, D.C., Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Dayton, Ohio, and St Louis, as well as rented quarters in 
New York, Milwaukee, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit and Los Angeles. 
Smaller groups meet in private homes in Boston, Trenton, N.J., 
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Philadelphia, Youngstown, Ohio, Indianapolis, Cincinnatti and Kansas 
City. Individuals in several other towns or cities of the United States 
and Canada maintain contact with the Washington headquarters. 

The movement has six workers stationed in different zones to take 
care of several missions in each area. Two of them support themselves 
wholly, being employed or engaged in business, but sent here mainly 
for the purpose of serving the movement. This, it should be said, is in 
keeping with traditional Muslim practice. Indeed, the definite sending 
out of missionaries supported by a movement represents something of 
an innovation in Islam. 

The membership is not a large one. Those who desire to join 
must fill out an ‘initiation form’. They are then expected to show their 
affiliation by practising the distinctive tenets of Islam, such as repeating 
the five daily prayers, fasting, abstaining from intoxicants, pork and 
other specified food, by attending the meetings and subscribing to the 
support of the movement. The number who faithfully do this may total 
about two hundred, with another two to three hundred who are more 
or less lax in their practices. They show up sometimes at meetings and 
sometimes pay their pledges! 

About 30 per cent are Muslims born in oriental lands, with another 
five to ten per cent European-born Muslims. A large percentage of 
the members are therefore converts. Who are they? Racially the 
greater proportion are Negroes, Dr Nasir estimating that the white 
converts account for only five to ten per cent, Islam’s freedom from the 
colour bar accounting primarily, in his opinion, for the difference. 
Other factors, he thought, were the simplicity of Islam, the emphasis 
upon its rational aspects and the reaction against the way in which 
some of the churches treated Negroes. He reports that among the 
pamphlets circulated by the movement, those which deal with Islamic 
teachings on equality are the most attractive to Negroes. The pamphlets 
explaining that Jesus did not die on the Cross also attract a good deal 
of attention, though whether this interest is on the part of Negroes, he 
did not say. 

Little opposition to their work is experienced in America. Their 
leaders are frequent guest speakers before college classes in the history 
of religion, and also in church and young people’s groups. The main 
opposition comes not from the Christian population, but from non- 
Ahmadiyya Muslims. They encounter, however, grave financial 
difficulties, since the sending mission can afford so little financial help 


and the cost of living and working in America is so high. About one 
21 
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third of the expenses are met from abroad, from India. The rest must 
come from gifts and donations in the United States—there is so far no 
organized group in Canada, though individual members are to be 
found in Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. 

‘Our most difficult problem’, writes Dr Nasir, ‘is to keep the small 
numbers in each town sufficiently close to each other to form a com- 
munity, and thus keeping their social interest in the movement. Many 
members drift away simply because, after they have accepted the tenets 
of Islam, we do not offer them much in the form of social community 
life.’ 

This, so far as I have been able to discover, is the only Muslim 
missionary activity promoted from overseas in America, and Dr Nasir 
knows of none either. But there are other groups in America which are 
chiefly Muslim in character but which owe nothing to foreign effort. 
These are of the order of some of the native American cults which 
develop around some dynamic leader, but of Muslim rather than 
Christian orientation. 

One group which was extremely active for a time acknowledged as its 
Prophet and founder one, Drew Ali. It was known as Moorish Science, 
had its own Qur’an and held services of an esoteric character in a 
number of American cities in the years before and during the early days 
of the Second World War. It was suspected of being subversive in the 
early days of the war, and it was very difficult to get information 
concerning the nature of the faith or of its practices. As a teacher of 
religion at Northwestern University, I encouraged my students to 
investigate religions of all kinds, but we did not succeed in finding out 
much about them. The movement, wholly Negro, seems to have 
declined and almost disappeared, though it was said at one time to 
have been quite widespread in the South. 

Another movement has appeared which may have taken over part of 
the following of the earlier group, though it is difficult, again, to get 
information concerning it. Its founder is Elijah Muhammad, who 
presides over what he calls the University of Islam, situated only a few 
blocks from the University of Chicago, in Chicago. No published study 


of it has come to my attention, and curious visitors to the meeting are | 


said to be unwelcome. It is not difficult, however, to learn what the 
founder teaches. A booklet, The Supreme Wisdom, with the sub-title, 
‘Solution to the So-called Negro Problem’, by Elijah Muhammad (1957) 


1 Black Gods of the Metropolis, by Arthur H. Faucet (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1944), ch. 5, is, however, worth consulting. 
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is before me as I write, and the introduction, supplied by Abdul Basit 
Naeem, editor and publisher of the Moslem World and the U.S.A., 
himself a Muslim, gives certain facts about the leader and the movement. 

There were then some twenty temples of Islam, the name apparently 
used for the local gathering places. They were found in New York, 
Michigan, Illinois, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Georgia, Ohio and the District of Columbia. Note 
that but one southern State occurs in the list. The movement is said to 
be known also for its highly successful and smart business enterprises, 
including farms, restaurants, apartments, food stores, bakeries. And it 
is declared by Elijah Muhammad (p. 8) to be the fastest growing 
Muslim body in America. The founder writes a column weekly for the 
Pittsburg Courier, a weekly Negro paper with a circulation of almost 
two hundred thousand. Correspondence with the editor elicited no 
information of consequence concerning the movement or its founder. 

Mr Naeem goes on to say that there are clear differences between 
traditional Islam and Elijah Muhammad’s teachings, as the latter 
recognizes. He insists that Muslim brothers of the East ‘were never 
subjected to conditions of slavery or systematic brainwashing by the 
slave masters’ . . . so he does not blame them if they differ in their 
interpretations of the message of Islam. Mr Naeem thinks that the 
teachings are in the true spirit of Islam. ‘The spirit of Islam in the 
followers of Prophet Elijah Muhammad may be seen in the attention 
they pay to such important aspects of life as food and clothing. They 
never eat outside the home save in Muslim restaurants, eat no pork, 
ham, bacon; drink no intoxicants, do not even smoke. They wear only 
Muslim style clothing. They do not dance, go to night clubs or attend 
any function unlawful in the eyes of Allah.’ He appreciates Muhammad’s 
efforts to bring the black people of America ‘back into the fold of 
Islam’, which he thinks is the only solution of their fundamental 
problems (p. 5). 

It will be of interest to quote directly certain passages from The 
Supreme Wisdom. I find no indication of any copyright on them. 

Allah Forgives. Regardless of our sins that we have committed in following and 
obeying our slavemasters, Allah will forgive us if we turn to him and return to our 
own kind (p. 11). 

Concerning the Bible. From the first day that the white race received the divine 
scripture they started tampering with its truth to make it suit themselves and bind 


the black man. It is their nature to do evil, and the book cannot be recognized as 
the pure and Holy Word of God (p. 12). 





1 Publication appears to have ceased in 1957. 
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Of Cena. Christianity is a religion organized and backed by the devils for 
the purpose of Geikins dee of lak wantin 13). 

Fear. Fear is the worst enemy that we the so-called Negroes have, but entire 
submission to Allah and his Messenger will remove this fear. The white race put fear 
in our fore-parents when they were babies, so says the Word of Allah (p. 15). 

Of Jesus. The so-called Negroes must get away from the old slavery teaching that 
Jesus who died two thousand years ago is still alive somewhere listening to their 
prayers (p. 16). 

M d, an Arab, was a member of the black nation. . . . The Jews and 
Christians are the white race and they do not believe in Muhammad as a Prophet 
of God (p. 18). 

‘ ok desires to make the black nation the equal or superior of the white race 
p. 19). 

Allah taught us that we, the so-called Negroes, are the original people of the 
earth who have no birth record (p. 19). 

He told us we must give up our slave names (of our slavemasters) and accept only 
the name of Allah himself or one of the divine attributes (p. 21). 

They say that I am a preacher of racial hatreds, but the fact is that the white 
people do not like the truth, especially if one speaks against them (p. 21). 

Any so-called Negro who turns Muslim can go and live among the Muslims of 
Arabia or anywhere on earth and will be accepted as a brother and citizen of that 
government. Try it yourself, brother. Aili are equal in Islam, not like your proud 
white Christians (p. 30). 

This is a constantly recurring note throughout the entire booklet, 
and also in the column which Elijah Muhammad writes weekly in the 
Pittsburg Courier. It is clear that this is no missionary movement from 
without, but is Islam, or a caricature of it, embraced by a dynamic 
leader and preached as the solution to the terrible problem of race. 
‘Islam’, he cries, ‘recognizes the equality and brotherhood of the races. 
Christianity does not’ ; and unfortunately the bad racial record of alarge 
segment of Christianity in America causes Negroes who have felt the 
sharp sting of discrimination, even within the churches, to listen to his 
cry. 

How widespread this movement may become there is no telling. The 
intensification of racial antagonism which has occurred in the struggle 
to maintain segregation in the schools, though outlawed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, will make the appeal of men like Elijah 
Muhammad an attractive one to many Negroes. What a disservice to 
the missionary cause of Christ is the defence of segregation by multitudes 
of church members and even some Christian ministers. 

While disclaiming any direct missionary intent, those Muslims from 
many nations who have joined together to build and equip a worthy 
Muslim Centre, including a beautiful mosque, in the national capital, 
are in a real sense performing a mission for Islam in America. Fifteen 
Muslim countries support it by direct financial aid or by valuable gifts. 
The ambassadors of these countries constitute its Board of Directors 
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and they employ two distinguished representatives of the great Muslim 
University, Al-Azhar—the ‘oldest University of Islamic theology and 
culture in the world’. Doubtless, there is no regular attempt to make 
Muslim converts, and in addition to the mosque services, there are 
lecture halls where lectures are given on Muslim literature, philosophy 
and art, by both Muslim and non-Muslim scholars. There is also a 
library which will eventually be the finest Islamic library in the country 
and a museum will present the best in Islamic art and culture. 

Among the stated purposes of the Centre, as announced in a brochure 
distributed to the public, are these: 

To meet and care for all the religious needs of the Muslims of the United States. 

To promote understanding between America and the Muslim world, by informing 
smenene society of the true spirit of religion of Islam, and its philosophy, literature 
To tees a magazine eventually which will give an accurate picture of the intellec- 
tual thought and literary activities in modern Islam. 

To provide materials for research in Islamic culture and philosophy to interested 
persons. 

Clearly this is not a direct missionary approach to America, designed 
to make Muslims of individual Americans. But its activities remind one 
very much of the indirect approach made by Christian missionaries in 
other lands through some of their great institutions, where the intention 
is less the immediate conversion of individuals from the other faiths 
than the leavening of the total life of the surrounding culture with the 
basic ideals of a Christian culture, thus creating a more favourable 
atmosphere in which direct missionary work can be done. It at least 
provides Islam with an effective outpost in America, through which it 
may be expected indirectly to appeal to some thoughtful persons in the 
West. Indirectly it is undoubtedly an effective step in the direction of 
making Islam at home in America. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 











THE LOMA LITERACY PROGRAMME 


By WESLEY SADLER 


DULT Africans of the Loma tribe of interior Liberia, West 

Africa, can be taught to read anything in their own language 
within three months. Once they have become confident and competent 
readers, they rarely if ever go back into illiteracy. Two new booklets 
(2,500 words per booklet) or books (up to 15,000 words) are placed on 
sale each month. In addition there is a weekly newspaper. Letters to 
the editor and contributions to the newspaper are greater in number 
than we can handle. Long ago we had to give up the pleasure of 
answering all our personal correspondence. 

The first steps in developing the Loma literacy programme began in 
1946, but it was not until 1950 that we launched a full-scale programme. 
The intervening time was spent in analyzing the Loma language and 
reducing it to writing, studying the culture of the people of that 
language and in preparing a backlog of forty thousand words of 
literature for them. (There was also a nine-month furlough in the 
United States.) We taught a few people to read during those four years, 
enough to show us that we were obtaining a desirable simplicity and 
to enable us to work out a satisfactory teaching procedure. Our final 
preparatory step was to write a teachers’ manual, in Loma, demonstra- 
ting that procedure, and to secure teachers to go out among their 
people and teach them to read. 


The analysis of the Loma language was done scientifically and with 
great care. It is written phonemically. There are twenty-one consonants 
and seven vowels. Phonemic vowel length is shown, as is nasalization 
and tone. This is, of course, obvious to the experienced linguist, but 
in several parts of Africa I have met missionaries working with poorly 
analyzed languages, where they fail to represent all the consonants and 
vowels, where vowel length and nasalization are poorly handled and 
where tone is completely ignored. 

For example, in one area of West Africa I examined literature 
where the consonant w was used to represent w and v. In a neighbouring 
area five vowels were being used in what was actually a seven-vowel 


system. At the other extreme one writer showed twelve vowels where 
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only seven existed. In each case the explanation offered was, ‘Our 
readers can get our meaning from the content’. That is inaccurate and 
it is unfair to the reader. 

Phonemic vowel length, one of the easiest problems in analysis, 
is frequently ignored. The results are sad. In the Loma language, for 
instance, pa is to do excellently, paa is to kill; kali is hoe, while kaali 
is snake. To ignore using the right vowel length here would result in 
chaos for the African literate. Tone, the most difficult problem of all, 
is ignored completely in many areas of Africa which I visited. One 
missionary was unaware that the language in which he was writing 
was tonal; another writer was aware of tone, but found analysis of it 
too difficult and decided to ignore it altogether. Fortunately, an 
increasing number of writers are becoming aware of these deficiencies 
in language analysis and are taking steps to overcome them. 

A careful analysis of the Loma language also revealed its scope and 
power. Its vocabulary is extensive, numbering between twenty thousand 
and thirty thousand words. The word-building power of the language 
has been a very important factor in introducing new concepts to the 
Loma people. For example, blacksmith is kolu-nai nu, iron-beat person ; 
righteousness is faa-yowu-gee lala, matter-evil-do not. This feature of 
the language enabled us to avoid much transliteration. When we were 
writing our hygiene book, for example, we were able to find only one 
word, nasa, with the basic meaning of root, for both artery and vein. 
We employed the word-building power of the language and came up 
with nama-vasa-nasa, blood-scatter-root, for artery, and nama-mai 
nasa, blood-gather-root, for vein. 


Three factors aided us in getting a sound understanding of the 
culture of the people for whom we were preparing to write. The first, 
of course, was their language, for, as the late Edwin W. Smith said, 
the language of a people and their culture are inseparable. For 
instance, a knowledge of the Loma language acquainted us with the 
degree of possession among the people: a man’s sister is alienably 
possessed, for she joins another household when she marries; a man’s 
brother, mother, father, uncle, etc., are inalienably possessed, for 
they for ever remain a member of his family. The language introduced 
us to the fact that marriage is not a buying but a taking out ; illegitimate 
children are brought into life (redeemed), not bought; it is they who 
deliver a child at birth, not simply the mother. The structure of the 
language pointed out some Loma conceptions of natural phenomena: 
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the stars and the moon shine, but the sun shines it; the rain does not 
simply pour, it pours it; it is the thunder that kills, not the lightning. 

The second factor that helped us in gaining knowledge of the Loma 
people was our proximity to them: we left the mission compound (a 
little America with a fence around it) and moved into a small village, 
where we lived as neighbours with about four hundred people. It was 
like taking up residence in a laboratory, for we were present to observe, 
test and record their activities around the clock. 

This introduces the third factor, namely, the direct investigation 
that we made into every phase of the Loma people’s life. Their religion, 
for example, and their industries, family life, health laws. We carefully 


examined their ‘literature’ (fables, riddles, parables), recording scores | 


of them at dictation speed. This last investigation threw considerable 
light on their conception of right and wrong, their idea of humour, 
the extent of their imaginations and, what was exceedingly important 
for our purposes, their style in ‘literature’. 


I have mentioned that we prepared a backlog of forty thousand 
words in literature before launching a full-scale literacy programme. 
That appears to be a considerable number of words for a tribe of 
people who had not yet learned to read, but it proved to be one of 
our wisest precautions, for once the Lomas mastered the written word 
they developed an insatiable appetite for reading material. We now 
have more than a million words in literature for them, with, as I have 
indicated, a monthly output of two books or booklets each month, 
plus a weekly newspaper. 

Once people learn to read, there must be a steady and regular 
flow of reading matter for them. If that is not forthcoming, they go 
back into illiteracy. I know of one literacy campaign that began with a 
primer, nothing else. It folded. I know of another one in which literature 
was issued sporadically. A great number of the readers dropped out, 
leaving only a few faithful hangers on. 

All literacy programmes begin with a primer, a piece of writing 
that requires a thorough knowledge of the language and great skill 
in simply and progressively introducing the language in written form. 
Our primer, now in its fourth revised edition, is seventy-four pages 
long and contains more than a hundred two-inch square illustrations. 
It teaches reading through the syllable, the word and the sentence. 
It is followed by a ninety-page reader containing about 110 illustrations. 
In these first two books we control vocabulary and content. In the 
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third book, composed of ten popular Loma fables, content is con- 
trolled in that the fables are well known, but there is no control over 
vocabulary. 

It is important to point out that the sole purpose of the first three 
books is to create a confident and competent reader. There is no 
attempt to educate through content. We have discovered that all 
early readers go through two stages. At the first stage they are con- 
cerned wholly with transferring the written word into the spoken word. 
That is, they read aloud, striving for accuracy and speed and give no 
thought to content. It requires a second or third reading for them to 


_ absorb content. The second stage is reached when they master both 


reading and content at the first attempt. None of our literates have 
reached the second stage before completing the first three books. 
This, of course, answers the frequent question, ‘How should I 
present the Christian message in the primer?’ The reply is that no such 
attempt should be made. In addition to the reason given above, 
Christian literature produced to meet a reading level lower than that 


| reached before the first three books are read would, because of over- 


simplification, omissions, etc., be too incomplete and result in 
unsatisfactory content. Note, for example, that the name Jesus would 
have to be transliterated (it is Ziize in Loma), becoming what we call 
a zero word in the Loma reader’s comprehension. In addition, many 
key words are exceedingly difficult to translate into equivalents readily 
understood by one just emerging into literacy. Salvation, for instance, 
and resurrection rarely if ever coincide with the local conception of 
these terms. 

Our fourth book, God Our Father, represents an attempt at sound 
pedagogical principles: we begin with what our readers know and 
carry on from there. A study of Loma religion showed that our best 
starting point was with the tribal conception of God. Actually, the 
only chief positive factor to develop from our investigation was that 
there is a God. To the Loma people He is far away, uncaring and 
possessing little power. So this fourth book, about five thousand 
words in length, began There Is A God. From there we progressed to 
showing that God has all power, that He is near, that He wants us 
to live in sinless relation with Him and, finally, that He loves, loves 
so much that He sent His only Son to us. It is not until the final 
chapter that we mention Jesus. Note, however, that the concept of 
God as presented in this book represents sound Christian teaching, 
for it comes directly from the teachings of the Son of God Himself. 
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It is interesting to note that this book is our best-seller, having recently 
gone into a sixth edition. In the closing pages we give a brief intro- 
duction to the next book, Jesus, The Son of God, which is a re- 
arrangement and re-write, to meet our local need, of Dr Frank 
Laubach’s The Story of Jesus. 

The next religious book is the Gospel of Mark. Our reasons for not 
issuing it until this point are obvious, I believe. Many of our new 
literates have had little or no Christian experience. The books, God 
Our Father and Jesus, The Son of God, coming as they do from the 
teachings of the New Testament, prepare the way for an easier under- 
standing and acceptance of the Gospels themselves. Moreover, in 
translating and writing literature other than the Scriptures, we have 
freedom to describe, explain, etc., features not permitted in translating 
Holy Writ. 

So far I have described only two kinds of Loma literature, those 
which create a confident and competent reader and basic Christian 
literature. At the present time we have books and booklets representing 
over a hundred titles, with two new ones issued monthly. We attempt 
to enter every phase of Loma life, an effort which the people have 
accepted with enthusiasm. Literature about people in other lands is 
very popular, as are adventure stories (all with a moral bent); ethical 
literature in story form (marriage, family responsibility, attitude 
toward the mentally ill, temperance, etc.) is making an impression. 
Our hygiene book helped prevent a smallpox epidemic. The first 
arithmetic booklet met with the response, ‘Write another one for us’. 
Humorous literature (mostly Loma fables) sells well; Christian 
literature, which comprises about fifty per cent of our output, is bringing 
people to Christ. The newspaper, delivered not only in Loma country 
but in the capital city and in other coastal areas where Loma people 
have gone to work for foreign concessions, carries local and coastal 
news and an occasional item from abroad. There are articles on 
health, news of the latest books and booklets, and contributions from 
Loma readers. There is always a religious article. 


A well-trained teacher is indispensable to a successful literacy 
programme. In some areas in Africa teachers work part-time, teaching 
three evenings a week, often taking over a vacated school for the 
purpose. In other areas, usually rural ones, teachers work whenever 
they can gather an interested group. I have seen them holding forth 
in private homes, in outdoor gathering places, under a convenient 
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tree or in the shade of a house. I have been told that it is the policy 
of some literacy workers to move into a locality and conduct an all- 
out campaign for three months, then withdraw, leaving the new 
literates to carry on, on their own momentum. 

Our policy is to maintain a full-time staff of paid teachers and to 
make the reading campaign a permanent part of the church pro- 
gramme. A full-time teacher is always on the job, visiting in the day- 
time those who spend much of their time on their farms, teaching 
busy elders when they are free, going to those who, because of a 
physical ailment, cannot come to him. Many Loma people working 
outside Loma country return to their homes in January to make 
farms for their relatives. A permanent teacher is available for them. 
It is very common for a learner’s programme to be interrupted for a 
period of many months while he is engaged in tribal affairs. When he 
is free to return to mastering the art of reading, a teacher, because he 
is permanent, is there to help him. Most of the teacher’s work is at 
night, to be sure, but the organization of tribal life makes it possible 
for him to find sufficient work to occupy him for at least six hours 
during the day. 

The teacher also serves as a colporteur and book depét, making it 
possible for us to establish miniature ‘book stores’ throughout the 
Loma chiefdom, a feature which, because of the ready accessibility 
of literature to the reader, has added greatly to the success of our 
programme. The teacher sells newspaper subscriptions and distributes 
the newspaper. He is required to send in local news items for the paper 
and to collect answers on monthly polls and contests that we conduct 
through the paper. He forms groups of readers who are interested in 
reading the new books aloud. He is responsible for reading to old 
people interested in the Christian message or in the weekly news. 

None of our teachers have had any formal education. They have 
come up through the literacy campaign in which they now play an 
important part. They are men of good character, intelligent, and have 
evidenced no undue allergies to hard work. The position carries much 
prestige and the teacher becomes a person of importance in his com- 
munity. Salaries are low, being less than that earned at common 
labour. Training is a simple matter. Everything pertaining to the 
teacher’s work is in booklet form. A candidate comes to our village 
for three days, where he is turned over to an experienced teacher. At 
the conclusion of the three-day period we put him through an hour or 
so of trial teaching. If he proves satisfactory, we outfit him with several 
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hundred books and booklets, the number depending upon the size 
of the village to which he is being sent, give him a letter of introduction 
to the chief of that village and send him off. 

We do not place teachers in areas beyond our ability to supervise 
them regularly. Each teacher is required to attend a monthly meeting 
held in our village, but that is not enough to ensure that he will carry 
on satisfactorily. He must be visited frequently, either by our Literacy 
Director or by one of our two Loma supervisors. 







For years the spoken word was the only means of communication 
that many mission groups employed in their contact with the nationals 
with whom they lived and worked. It is an error to hold that these 
groups failed to experience some success. An unbeatable combination 
is obtained, however, when the spoken word is coupled with the 
printed word. A case in point is the remark from a Loma tribesman, 
made to me shortly after our literacy campaign was launched: ‘For 
a long time,’ he said, ‘I heard the Word of God. Sometimes I under- 
stood it, sometimes I remembered some of it, but now that I can read 
it for myself, in my own language, I believe it and I am going to be 
baptized.’ 


WESLEY SADLER 
















AN EARLY PATRIARCH OF THE EAST 
By G. F. S. Gray 





































HE first Christian missionaries did not, as is sometimes asserted, 
go out from Europe: rather, they came out to Europe from Asia. 
Even five hundred years later, Christianity was no more the religion 
. of Europe than of Asia. Most parts of southern Europe and western 
ionals | Asia were at least in name Christian. Northern Europe and eastern 
these Asia were still for the most part untouched by the Christian Faith. 
1ation§ As there were Christian groups, the survivors of early missions, for 
h the} example, in the western parts of the British Isles in the sixth century, 
sman,§ so the Alexandrian Greek traveller, Cosmas Indicopleustes, in his 
: “For | journeyings through Asia about AD 525, found groups of Christians 
inder- | in south-west Arabia, south India, Ceylon, Burma and possibly further 
1 read east. 

to be Several bishops of Rome in the fifth and sixth centuries were men of 
great ability, and the influence of the see of Rome was accordingly 
LER | growing. Similarly, most of Asian Christianity accepted the spiritual 
authority of the Bishop (Patriarch) of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. It is worth 
while to look at Mar Aba I, a Patriarch of the East in the sixth century, 
fifty years before Augustine came to Canterbury. 

Aba! came of a Zoroastrian priestly (that is, Magian) family, whose 
home was in the south-west of the present Iraq, and in his youth he 
was much attached to the Zoroastrian faith. He was well educated 
and attained the rank of ‘Instructor of the Magi’ (the precise signifi- 
cance of this is unknown) and had risen to the important position of 
secretary to the governor of one of the civil provinces. The traditional 
story of his conversion goes that one day, about AD 525, he wanted to 
cross the Tigris, but found a student from Nisibis, who was acting as 
catechist, named Joseph Moses, in the only available boat. It was 
unthinkable that a high government official should cross with such a 
humble person, and Aba refused the catechist’s request to let him 
cross with him, though it was likely to be some hours before the boat 
could return and make another crossing. While, however, he was 
crossing, a storm and strong wind arose, which twice blew him back 
to the shore from which he started and which in fact only subsided 

1 This is the Syriac equivalent of the Greek marpixios. 
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when the catechist was admitted to the boat. Aba was greatly im-| 


pressed by his gentleness and lack of rancour, and started going to 
Christian services. Through whatever means he may have been first 
influenced to Christianity, he gave up his official career and soon 
afterwards was baptized. 

He studied in the theological school at Nisibis, near the present 
frontier of Turkey and Syria. Ever since the Roman Emperor Zeno, 
under ‘Orthodox’ influence, in 489 closed the school at Edessa, on 
the ground that it spread ‘Nestorian’ teaching, Nisibis had been the 
main theological centre of the Nestorian or Persian Church, and 
continued so for several centuries. There Aba learnt Syriac, the lan- 
guage of the Eastern Church: later he studied at Edessa, where he 
learnt Greek. After a time, with a friend named Thomas, he went, as 
did a good many, on a visit to places in the Byzantine Empire: his 
chief motives apparently were to visit the Holy Places and to try to 
win back to the true faith a well-known church leader, Sergius, who 
had gone over to Monophysitism. The authorities at Nisibis did not, 
indeed, encourage such visits, no doubt fearing that their men might 
be led astray by teaching which they regarded as unsound: and it was 
a rule that no student at Nisibis should go there without his superiors’ 
permission. 

Aba and Thomas went to Palestine and then to Egypt, where Aba 
met the old traveller Cosmas and where he expounded the Scriptures 
in Greek, and on to Greece and Constantinople, where Thomas died. 
During his year at the Roman capital, Aba was admitted without 
question to Communion. 

Aba was now very much distressed by the internal dissensions in 
the Persian Church. This was in virtual schism as a result of the 
rivalry for the Patriarchate of two bishops, Mar Elisaeus, supported 
by the Court, and Mar Narses, supported by most of the bishops: 
this schism had lasted for a number of years, and extended all over 
the Persian Empire and neighbouring countries: in many places there 
were two rival bishops, belonging to the two parties. Aba therefore 
contemplated retiring into the desert to practise asceticism. The 
bishops, however, forbade this, and he spent five or six years in theo- 
logical teaching at either Nisibis or Seleucia. No doubt it was during 
these years that he either composed or completed his commentaries 
on books of the Old and New Testaments, and perhaps prepared a 
revised text of the Bible. Either now or later he also wrote hymns 
and homilies. 
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His learning and devotion became widely known: and when the 
Catholicos died in 540 (or 536), he was without his knowledge unani- 
mously elected to the vacant office by the bishops, clergy and faithful, 
and approved by the King of Kings, Chosroes I Noshirwan. It was 
almost without precedent for the Persian Church thus to choose a 
head without intrigue or fraud, and without political interference. It 
says much for Aba’s devotion that he accepted the office, though a 
convert and, as such, in a specially precarious position (Babowai, the 
last Patriarch who had been a convert, had been executed for apostasy 
about fifty years before). 

The Persian Church was in a very unsatisfactory condition, and 
sorely in need of reform. As was the custom, Aba held a synod very 
soon after his election, one serious problem being, as we have seen, 
schism and faction, with rival claimants to many sees and some bishops 
claiming to be independent of the Catholicos. 

Largely through Aba’s personal influence, order was quickly restored 
in northern Mesopotamia. In the south, and in the east in what is 
now Iran, more time and care and visitation by the Patriarch and 
other leading bishops were needed. At Kaskar, for example, two 
unworthy claimants were deposed and a worthy bishop chosen. At 
Pherat, the metropolis of Maisan, the pretender Taimai was inter- 
dicted from all priestly functions and excommunicated till he should 
repent: Mar Yohanan was confirmed as Metropolitan. At Rawardshir, 
in the present Iran, the clergy whom two pretenders claimed to have 
ordained were, after they showed penitence, re-ordained: the Metro- 
politan Mar Acacius was deprived of his functions, and Ma’na chosen 
as Metropolitan. Aba did not himself visit Segestan (the southern 
part of the present Afghanistan), but arranged that it should ecclesi- 
astically be divided between two claimants: when either died, the sur- 
vivor was to have charge of the whole area. At the end of this journey 
Aba addressed an encyclical ‘to the friends of God, the metropolitans 
and bishops and to all the clergy of the Church of the East’. 

Mar Aba was also confronted with the problem of uncanonical 
marriages, within the prohibited degrees, which Christians had con- 
tracted, but to which Persian and Zoroastrian custom made no objec- 
tion, and even praised: the Magians were, indeed, notorious in anti- 
quity for their complete laxity in this respect. Some had married, or 
lived with, the wife of their father or of their uncle (brother of either 
father or mother), their aunt (sister of father or mother), their sister, 
daughter-in-law or step-daughter, daughter, wife’s daughter, son’s 
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daughter, daughter’s daughter, wife’s grand-daughter, as the Magi: 
or their brother’s wife, as the Jews: or an unbeliever, as the pagans: 
and Aba decreed that none of these things was to be done. 

The old custom that clergy might be married was still common: 
and indeed, in face of a tendency to the contrary, a synod in 497, 
presided over by the Patriarch Babai, had explicitly allowed all clergy, 
including even bishops, to marry and even, if a wife died, to marry 
again. Aba, however, did much to promote the celibate life and forbade 
bishops to be married. Perhaps he wished to bring the Persian Church 
into line with Byzantium. But, though Aba’s example caused the 
Church of the East after him to be unwilling to have a married Patri- 
arch, married bishops continued to be by no means unknown. Aba 
also came into conflict with Zoroastrian customs when he forbade 
Christians to eat food over which the Magians had pronounced their 
sacred formulae or prayers. 

Soon after his accession as Patriarch, Aba drew up a profession of 
faith. This was directed against both Nestorianism and Monophysitism. 
It did not go into technical theological matters. Aba seems to have 
accepted the Council of Chalcedon’s decrees concerning faith. Even 
the Roman Catholic Church historian Labourt' speaks of him as 
leaving to the Persian Church the treasure of irreproachable doctrine. 
Incidentally, he founded at Seleucia a theological school which became 
not unimportant, though it never rivalled Nisibis. 

To prevent, if possible, further disputes concerning episcopal sees, 
Aba issued a collection of regulations on this subject. No bishop was 
to be enthroned without authorization by the Patriarch. The Patriarch 
himself was to be elected by the metropolitans (or at least three of the 
four), three bishops from each of the four provinces, and the clergy 
and people of the diocese of Seleucia-Ctesiphon. It illustrates, how- 
ever, the difficulties under which Aba and the Church of his day 
worked, that the next Patriarch was, after a vacancy of some years, 
nominated by the Zoroastrian ruler, and that the bishops had to 
agree to his nominee: this man, Joseph, is said to have been cruel and 
irresponsible and to have been deposed after three years, after which 
the Patriarchal see was vacant for twelve. : 

In spite of the difficulties of the times, a number of new churches 
seem to have been founded during Aba’s Patriarchate and under his 
influence. During the first five years, and spasmodically right up to 
562, the Persian Church was persecuted. This was largely in con- 
1 Le Christianisme dans l’Empire perse, p. 191. 
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sequence of war between Persia and the nominally Christian Roman 
Empire: as so often in the Persian Empire, Christians were thought 
to be a pro-Roman fifth column. And indeed more than one Roman 
Emperor was imprudent enough to champion Persian Christians 
against their king, and so gave some ground for this idea. The per- 
secution was not so severe as that under Sapor in the fourth century. 
But many churches and still more monasteries were destroyed: only 
Christians who had themselves been converted from Zoroastrianism 
seem actually to have lost their lives. 

Accusations were brought against the Patriarch by, among others, 
renegade Christians and the Zoroastrian clergy. Aba was charged 
with being himself an apostate and with converting Zoroastrians and 
also with judging suits among Christians, thus depriving the civil 
authorities of fees which they felt to be their perquisites : and in general 
with upsetting Persian customs. The king, Chosroes, was himself no 
fanatic, and seems to have respected Aba personally, but he could 
not afford to offend the powerful Zoroastrian hierarchy. Despite pres- 
sure from the hierarchy, he took no steps for a time, but eventually 
Aba, and with him a number of other Persians of high standing who 
had become Christians, was arrested. The Patriarch was promised his 
freedom if he would stop receiving converts, if he would admit to 
Communion those who had been married by Zoroastrian law and 
allow church people to eat food offered in Zoroastrian sacrifices. 
Aba could only refuse, and was imprisoned in the care of Zoroastrian 
priests, who were not likely to treat him gently. The Christians, how- 
ever, were a by no means negligible minority, and their attitude became 
so threatening when the Patriarch was imprisoned that he was exiled 
to Azerbaijan in the north, where there were no Christians. But church 
people, including some at least of the bishops, flocked to him even 
there to be blessed. In prison about seven years, he continued to 
administer the affairs of the Patriarchate and to ordain clergy. 

After escaping assassination by a renegade whom he had excom- 
municated Aba fled secretly with one follower to Seleucia, where he 
presented himself before the king, declaring his readiness to die publicly, 
but not obscurely in the mountains at the hands of a renegade. Chosroes 
pardoned his escape and would have released him altogether but for 
his fear of infuriating the Magi. 

It was a little after this incident that a delegation of Hephtalite 
Huns, traditional enemies of the Persian Empire, came to Seleucia- 
Ctesiphon, to ask the Patriarch to consecrate a bishop for them. 
22 
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Chosroes was greatly astonished and impressed at this evidence of the 
wide influence of the Church and its Patriarch. 

In 551, one of the king’s sons, who was a Christian, revolted. Many 
Christians were involved—indeed, it may have been primarily a revolt 
of Christians; and the Patriarch was suspected of complicity. The 
king threatened to blind him, throw him into a sand-pit and leave 
him to die. But no evidence at all was found against him. Aba wrote 
to the rebels, urging them to submit, and even visited them, and 
quelled the revolt. In consequence, he was released. But his years in 
prison had worn him out, and not long afterwards he fell ill and died, 
on February 29th, 552. His disciples gave him deservedly the title of 
martyr. Chosroes is said to have refused a demand by the Zoroastrian 
priesthood that his body should be cast to the dogs. Aba’s disciples 
buried him either in the monastery at Seleucia or, less probably, at 
Hira, his early home. 

Even a Roman Catholic writer, Mr Adrian Fortescue, who might 
be expected to regard Aba as a schismatic and a heretic, says! that 
‘but for his doubtful attitude about the heresy [that is, the so-called 
Nestorian teaching], he was in every way an excellent prelate’; while 
Labourt goes even further, calling* him ‘ce glorieux confesseur de la 
foi, la lumiére de l’Eglise de Perse, 4 laquelle il léguait le double trésor 
d’un enseignement irreprochable et d’une vie exemplaire’. Dr W. A. 
Wigram describes* him as the greatest and noblest of the patriarchs 
of the East, a worthy companion of Hugh, Anselm and others who 
withstood kings for the glory of God. 

Part of Aba’s work, for instance his system of church discipline, 
survived him, as well as his example of fearless devotion. And that 
the Persian Church in the ensuing hundred years survived fierce 
attacks, especially under Chosroes II (590-628), was largely due to 
the new strength that it gained from Aba. 

Aba on becoming a Christian gave up a very promising official 
career. His action in returning from Constantinople to Persia con- 
trasts with the attitude of many Persian Christians who went to the 
Byzantine Empire and preferred to stay where Christianity was the 
religion both of the Emperor and of the majority. He seem to have 
been quite unusual in those days in not seeking the office of Patriarch. 

1 Lesser Christian Churches, p. 83. 


2 Op. cit., p. 191. The Roman Catholic appreciation of him is the less surprising 
because, after all, in Aba’s own time neither Constantinople nor Rome repudiated his 


3 Introduction to the History of the Assyrian Church, pp. 208-9. 
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He was able, partly because of the respect felt for his genuine selfless- 
ness, to restore peace and unity in the Church. He faithfully upheld 
essential Christian principles against a strong-minded king who, 
unlike kings in medieval Europe, avowedly followed a religion other 
than Christianity. He struggled for the independence of the spirituality 
from secular control. If on one or two points the stand that he took 
may be questioned, much the more common failing in those days 
was for churchmen to accommodate themselves too readily to the 
non-Christian world. He refused to buy his freedom at the price of 
an undertaking not to admit Zoroastrians to the Church. 

Aba deserves attention partly because of his own character and 
gifts, but partly also because of the Church over which he presided. 
The Church of the East is remarkable if only for the wide area which 
it covered. For a long time now Christians in Iraq and Iran have 
been hardly more than a negligible minority. In Aba’s day, however, 
they were, if only as regards numbers, a formidable element in the 
population of the central region of the great Persian Empire; and the 
vast majority of them, at least to the east of the Tigris, had, according 
to Dr A. Mingana,’ come over from Zoroastrianism. There were, 
moreover, a number of bishops in southern Arabia, in what is now 
the Asian part of the Soviet Union, in Afghanistan, India and Ceylon, 
and numbers of Christians also in Burma, Thailand, Cochin-China and 
possibly still further east. All these looked to Mar Aba as their 
head. 

It is therefore hardly an exaggeration to say that in Aba’s time, 
five hundred years after the Resurrection, Christianity was at least as 
much the religion of Asia as of Europe. It may be asked why the 
later development was so different, that it could come to seem that 
Christianity was essentially the religion of Europe, and essentially 
alien to Asia. Do the facts of Mar Aba’s life and attitude throw any 
light on this? More particularly, why did the Persian Church virtually 
die out, while the Church in south India survived? 

Limitations of space forbid a full answer. But it is to be remembered 
that it was only after aD 1000, with the christianizing of Russia and 
Scandinavia, that Europe became in any sense even nominally Chris- 
tian; and it was only after 1000, and still more after aD 1200, that 
there came what has aptly been called* the ‘eclipse’ of Christianity in 
Asia. 
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1 In Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, July 1925. 
2 L. E. Browne, “The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia.’ 
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In Asia, as in Europe, the Church has had its weaknesses: every- 
where its expansion has been hindered, to a degree quite unparalleled 
in other religions, which make fewer demands on the believer, by the 
practice of some of its adherents. 

In any country the Church has always to beware of two contrasting 
dangers: it may remain exotic and alien and unnecessarily aloof from 
national ways: or it may compromise unduly, lose its distinctive 
message and perish by absorption into the local culture. Both these 
errors have been held by different people to be responsible for the 
eclipse of Christianity in much of Asia. Aba seems to have steered a 
course for the Church wisely between the Scylla of the one and the 
Charybdis of the other. He refers to Chosroes, for example in his 
second letter, in flowery language; but it cannot be claimed that 
he was any more dependent on the Persian king than was Augustine 
on Ethelbert of Kent. Nor did his faith differ significantly from that 
of the churches of Byzantium and Rome. If the Mesopotamian Church 
had the Bible only in Syriac, which eventually ceased to be the 
vernacular used there, the Syrian Church in South India, where Syriac 
must have ceased to be the vernacular much earlier, if indeed it ever 
really was, had it only in Syriac till the nineteenth century. 

Bishop L. W. Brown concludes! that the St Thomas Church in 
South India survived because, while in all social customs it was com- 
pletely assimilated to its Indian environment, its worship, which was 
related to all the great occasions of its members’ lives, anchored it to 
the Faith in the Incarnate Christ. So far as we know, this was not less 
true of the Persian Church. Bishop Brown emphasizes repeatedly how 
little the Christian Faith was adapted to the customs and beliefs of 
South India. 

It is true that Christianity in Persia never found so definitely Persian 
an expression as Islam eventually did: but Professor Latourette points 
out® that this was perhaps simply a consequence of the fact that Islam 
became the official religion, and the faith of almost all Persians, as 
Christianity never did. If the Church’s attitude concerning the pro- 
hibited degrees within which marriage was forbidden conflicted sharply 
with the Zoroastrian attitude, many Persians also, and almost all 
non-Persians, disapproved just as strongly of the Magian standpoint 
on this question. Only in regard to his prohibition of marriage to a 
brother’s wife does Aba seem to us to-day to have been too rigid. 


1 The Indian Christians of St Thomas, p. 4 and passim. 
2 History of the Expansion of Christianity, vol. 2, p. 301. 
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And even that was intelligible in days when family connexions meant 
more than they do to-day. 
It must, however, be admitted that it was unfortunate in a country 
which valued family life so highly as did Zoroastrian Persia that Aba 
should have laid such stress on the monastic life and on clerical celi- 
bacy. His attitude in this matter was common to most churchmen in 
the sixth century. And as early as the fourth century the Persian 
Church Father Aphraates had actually urged that an undertaking to 
remain celibate should be made a condition of baptism. (It seems to 
have been only in the fifth century that the Church in Edessa relaxed 
its rule that only the unmarried could be baptized.) But in Persia 
such an attitude represented an unnecessary handicap to the Church. 
It is highly unlikely that Chosroes would have reproached Aba, as 
Barhebraeus, a Jacobite, represents him to have done, with the fact 
that the Nestorians, unlike many Christians then, allowed their clergy 
to marry. It can also be argued that Aba took unnecessarily a more 
rigid line than the early Jerusalem Council when he forbade Christians 

to eat food offered in Zoroastrian sacrifices. 

The Syrian Church in south India no doubt found it easier to survive 
because it accepted a place in the Hindu social structure, as a separate 
closed community, in effect a caste. Moreover, the Syrian Indians 
never seem to have sought, at least directly, to evangelize the Hindus? : 
this is in striking contrast to Mar Aba’s refusal, in time of persecution, 
to buy his freedom at the price of ceasing to receive converts into the 
Church. It may therefore be that the Persian Church attracted more 
hostility because it was more concerned to extend the Christian Faith, 
and was perhaps more vital than the Indian Church. On the whole, 
it is hard to believe that the decisive factors for the failure of Mar 
Aba’s church were its internal weakness as compared with the churches 
of Byzantium and western Europe (and, indeed, South India). For it 
certainly faced quite unparalleled external difficulties. 

The mere fact that Persia’s great enemy, Rome, was nominally 
Christian itself constituted a great handicap to Christians in the 
Persian Empire. Persians would not forget that Constantine had 
claimed to be the patron of Christians even in Persia: and Justinian 
made it a condition in his treaty of peace with Persia that Persian 
Christians were not to be repressed. Inevitably Persian rulers tended 
to regard the Church as at least potentially a pro-Roman fifth column. 
Some Persian Christians may in fact have sympathized with Rome 
1 Cf. L. W. Brown, op. cit., pp. 4, 168, 294. 
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in its wars with the Zoroastrian Persian Empire. Certainly, some 
sixty years before Aba, the Patriarch Babowai was discovered to be 
writing to the Roman Emperor Zeno about the precarious situation 
of Christians in Persia, and also to be lamenting to some of the Roman 
bishops that God had delivered the Persian Christians to an acc 
kingdom (Babowai was in consequence executed). 

Whereas the Indian Church was strengthened by its contact, tenuow: 
as it may have been, with the Patriarch of Antioch, the Persian Church 
could only at great peril allow any link, however harmless and un- 
political it might appear to be, with the Church in the Byzantine 
Empire. In the long run, it can hardly be doubted, it was weakened 
by its isolation from most of the great centres of Christian life and 
thought, because of the political situation. Aba, however, appears to 
have wished to strengthen rather than weaken the links with the 
Byzantine Church, and certainly opposed nationalistic isolationism. 
It has also been suggested that the Church may have been handicapped 
by the fact that a smaller proportion of the population was literate in 
the Persian Empire than in the Mediterranean world. 

Moreover, and above all, in the Mediterranean world there was 
something of a spiritual vacuum in the early centuries of our era, 
and this naturally facilitated the rapid extension of Christianity. In 
the Persian Empire, however, Zoroastrianism was still very flourishing : 
indeed, in the third century it had had a notable revival; and its very 
real virtues made it a far more formidable rival than any polytheistic 
or animistic paganism. It was, moreover, concerned to propagate its 
teaching; and in the fifth century the Persian Government tried for a 
long time to impose Zoroastrianism on Christian Armenia by force. 

It is not surprising that the Magi should have resented the con- 
version of Zoroastrians to Christianity. So, for example, one of the 
earliest Jacobite metropolitans in the Persian realm was martyred 
(in 575) for spreading the Gospel among Zoroastrians. And, a little 
later, Dadiso, baptized as George, son of a high Persian official, who 
became a Christian and eventually abbot of a monastery, was arrested 
as a renegade: the king remembered having known him before his 
conversion: Dadiso was condemned to be crucified, and was finished 
off by being shot through with arrows. 

The Zoroastrians in Persia were followed in the seventh century by 
the Muslims, who, at times at least, were equally intolerant, and very 
different from the Hindus of Kerala, who were noted for their toler- 
ance, And the Malabar Church was in some respects secluded, and 
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was shielded by the barrier of the Western Ghat mountains from 
invasion by the Muslims: they were fortunate indeed compared with 
the Mesopotamian Church. When the Muslim Tippu Sultan in the 
eighteenth century got as far as north Cochin, Christians there did 
suffer severely: thousands were killed and many churches were 
destroyed. 

Further, once Christianity had converted the Roman Empire, there 
was nothing to stand in the way, and Christianity spread over the 
rest of Europe almost automatically. But even if all Zoroastrians in 
the Persian Empire had become Christians, that would have been far 
from ensuring, or even appreciably helping, its success in relation to 
Hinduism or Confucianism. England and Germany in the Dark Ages 
were not to be compared with Persia under the Sassanids or with 
China under the T’angs. The Faith spread in Europe in some measure 
as it has spread recently in pagan Africa or the primitive islands of the 
Pacific, as contrasted with the Muslim Near East—relatively quickly 
and easily, faced by little in the way of storm or fire and with little 
serious competition. Aba’s world was thus a very different one from 
that, for example, of Augustine of Canterbury. 

Mar Aba is thus of interest not only for himself, but as one of 
many sons of Asia drawn in spite of everything to the religion of 
Christ, and won not from a primitive paganism but from one of the 
world’s great religions: the difficulties and dangers that he braved 
were only too typical of the stormy and uphill history of the Church 
in Asia. 

G. F. S. Gray 

The main sources for Mar Aba are in: 

Gismondi, ed. ‘Maris Amri et Slibae de patriarchis Nestorianorum Commentaria’. 

J. B. Chabot, ed. ‘Synodicon Orientale ou Receuil de Synodes Nestoriens’. 

Barhebraei Chronicon Ecclesiasticum Sect. 2, col. 89-96. 

Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis, vol. 3, Pt. 1, 75-80. 

The Syriac life of Mar Aba, edited by Bedjan in Histoire de Jabhalaha et des 
trois autres patriarches’, Paris, 1895, is translated into German by Oskar Braun in 


Ausgewdhlite Akten Persischer Martyrer, Kempten 1915. 
G. F. S. G. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 
UNDERSTANDING THE MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


fw Recovery of Unity' is a sharp criticism of the more extreme 
Protestant deviations in the past. Dr Mascall, an outstanding 
Anglican theologian, of wide experience and deeply conscious of the 
lamentable situation which has resulted from the disunity of the Body 
of Christ, makes a daring diagnosis of the evils in ecclesiastical life: 
deformation of the Sacraments, departure from the Apostolic and 
Patristic conceptions of life and, last but not least, doctrinal chaos, a 
chaos encountered during oecumenical discussions, where often the 
same words and theological terms have a different meaning for the 
heterogeneous delegates. 

The unhealthy symptoms of the suffering Body are to be seen, in the 
past, in the substitution of a clericalism of the Word for a clericalism 
of the Sacrament. This anomaly has been reflected in the spiritual life: 
the Word, however sacred and God-revealed it may be, cannot become 
the criterion and absolute director of our deeds. The weakness of such 
a subjective conception lies in the fact that the Bible can be variously 
interpreted. Every one may claim that he gives it the right meaning and 
the right application. So we arrive at a point which we could never 
imagine or foresee—the point at which the personal human factor guides 
the understanding of the Word of God. In other words, we may hear not 
Christ, but whatever doctor or preacher it may be who is speaking. 

The Catholic practice throughout the ages has been that only the 
Church, with her clergy and pious laity, was authorized, under the Holy 
Spirit, to read the Scriptures. It suffices to remember Ireneus of Lyons 
who, commenting on the parable of the treasure hidden in the field, 
rightly remarked: ‘Only the Church can read the Scripture. . . . The 
leaders of the Church (bishops) with the apostolic succession have 
received a certain gift of the truth . . .” (Contra Haeret. IV, 40.)? The 
Church’s authority, therefore, was replaced by an unauthorized personal 
opinion, varying according to the taste and temper of the preacher. 

The practical consequence of such an innovation is, as Dr Mascall 
points out (p. 6), that ‘the Protestant’s religion is far more dependent 
upon the moral goodness and the technical efficiency of his preacher 
than the Catholic’s religion is upon the same qualities in his priest’. 


1 The Recovery of Unity. By E. L. Mascall. London: Longmans. 25s. 1958. 
2 Cf. Isodorum of Pelusium: Ep. iii. 75; P. G. Migne. 78, 781. 
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Briefly, the clericalist attitude, seen even in the XIXth of the XXXIX 
Articles of the Church of England, provoked humanistic and, later, 
rationalistic theology, with all its disastrous fruits. The last century 
presented us with a paradoxical theology without a basis, cut off from 
the past, independent of any hierarchical form, against the traditional 
conception of Clement of Rome (I Ep. 40). Declericalization or a- 
clericalization of the ministry makes an amorphous society of men, but 
never a mystical Body of Christ. 

A colourless theology like that could not but manifest a religious 
decay. While in the past, at one extreme, the Eucharist became a point 
of devotion and contemplation for the individual, and not a bond of 
unity, at the other the non-sacramental services deprived the people of 
an instrument with which Grace could cultivate a balanced, natural, 
Christian personality. In the Orthodox Church, where the real aim of 
the Sacramental life is the ‘theosis’ and the ‘communion of saints’, one 
can see the fruits in Orthodox relationships in daily life, free from 
aloofness and indifference. 

We must admit that the reactions on the Roman Catholic side to the 
anaemic and atrophying system of Protestantism were weak. Instead of 
stimulating a healthy liturgical revival, they gave rise both to Jansenism 
and to Quietism. This again, in its turn, provoked further deviation, 
in the shape of the pietist groups which laid little or no stress on 
sacramental worship. 

Regarding the devotion to the Sacred Humanity, we must remember 
that the true communicant in the Orthodox liturgical life does not love 
his Saviour and his supreme Lord with a pathological love sprung from 
his own human nature but that, being in the liturgical climate, he is 
transfused with a supernatural love, which is identical for all communi- 
cants. The same Communion inspires in them all the same quality of 
devotion and mystical feeling. Without denying that this may vary, 
according to personal idiosyncrasy and temperament, their moral 
degree is almost identical, because it is Christ who inspires and provides 
this gift. The Orthodox spirituality is christocentric, or pneumato- 
centric. An Orthodox prays thus: 


Pierce our souls through with the desire for Thee; 
that as we ever contemplate Thee, 
and led by Thy Light discover Thee . . . 
(Prayer of St Basil.) 


And make us worthy to love and fear Thee with all our 
hearts and to do Thy will in all things. 
(Epiclesis of St Chrystostom.) 
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In another prayer in the Greek Euchologion the faithful ask Him to 
be their guide and the very author of their affection and praise towards 
Him : ‘Open our mouth and fill it with Thy praise, that we may be able 
undistracted to sing and give thanks to Thee.’ 

Thus the Orthodox spirituality reveals the unity between faith and 
life. Its worship is nothing but the Bible incarnated and lived by its 
worshippers. Its devotion is also a dogma in practice. From one end 
to the other it becomes obvious that salvation is attained by Christ’s 
appointed means, which has thus produced saints and holy people of 
the first order. In brief, this salvation is not ‘anthroposotiria’ but 
‘Christosotiria’. 

The greatest tragedy among certain Reformers was that they 
demolished where they should have repaired. The true reformer is never 
an iconoclast, bent only on destruction, ever denouncing, ever tearing 
down the old without an eye to what is to replace it. Men cannot start 
afresh as if the past had brought no gain in understanding. Progress is 
nothing if it is not growth, and growth implies roots. Every healthy re- 
formation by the Fathers, even by the Councils, has roots in the past, 
in tradition, in previous doctrines. To cut the roots is to kill the plant. 

In refuting certain unrealistic points in Dr Anders Nygren’s Agape 
and Eros, Dr Mascall leaves us (pp. 75-86) with some questions. If 
Dr Nygren was mistaken in his exposition of the true theology of Love, 
what does Dr Mascall propose in its place? He passes by some mystics 
of the Orthodox Church, without clearing the ground as to where the 
Orthodox conception of Love is and how it is given. 

We must not forget that Orthodox spirituality warns us against any 
unhealthy eroticism towards the divinity or the humanity of Christ. 
The true love cannot be attained unless our inner being is cleansed of 
any stain of passion. A sinner is incapable of approaching the Godhead, 
or of feeling His mysteries and wonders. He has to repent, to change, 
in order to see Him and to be with Him. If that is not so, he is sooner or 
later plunged into a vague and erotic relationship untouched by 
the «dros dfs of the divine light and name, remaining inactive and 
static. Such a conception is against the Gospel. ‘Whosoever loves Me’, 
Christ says, ‘keeps my commandments.’ His commandments are a chain 
of duties and obligations towards one’s fellows and towards society. 

The Christian love is twofold: a perfect synthesis of adoration of the 
Divinity with sincere affection for our brothers in Christ. It is a diptych 
of a love that is horizontal and vertical, Heaven and earth. The divine 
operation, according to Macarius of Egypt, is a participation of the 
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divine love, yéBefis. Thus a Christian, stimulated by such a love, 
becomes theophoros, charismatic and I[Tvevparoddpos. ‘The soul is 
smitten with passionate love for God, and so directed into all virtues 
by the Spirit. It possesses an unbounded, unfailing love for the Lord 
for whom it longs’ (Spiritual Homilies xxviii, 5).4 St John Chrysostom 
draws our attention in many places to the false love which may lead 
to a one-sided operation of the soul, neglecting other moral obligations, 
and he expounds our continuous task of growing up in Christ. (Cf. 
Homily 55 ad Genesis P. G. Migne 54, 483; Hom. 6 in Romans; 
Hom. 52 in Acts iv-v; and particularly in his Homily 4 in 1 Tim. 
P. G. Migne 62, 523, where he explains that God does not need our 
love. By loving Him, we profit, we change. Like the sun He remains 
the same, but our eyes enjoy the light and become able to see the 
beauties of the divine Nature.) 

It is needless to say, regarding the Orthodox mystics and ascetic 
Fathers, that such an intimate relationship between man and Christ, 
presupposing the cleansing of the soul from every foul passion, was 
understood to come about only through Grace, through the sacra- 
mental channels and within the Church. Without a sacramental life we 
risk degenerating into an imitation of human eros and applying it to 
the Divinity. 

On the other hand, due to the close relation between belief and life, 
the theology of the Reformation produced a corresponding sociology. 
From an a-liturgical spiritual life sprang a dull and dissolvent agape, 
with all its social and cultural repercussions. 

Again, the Orthodox theology restrains the soul from the expression 
of such falsified emotions, putting as the source and very cause of 
communion with God, the transforming real presence of Christ. Being 
received, He guides and cements the whole life: 

Receiving the portion of Thy Holy Things, I am united with Thy Holy Body and 
Pweg and have Thee to dwell and remain in me, with the Father and the Holy 

So, the Trinity takes possession of him, transforming him and making 
him a Godlike and God-minded creature. This transfusion of such 
heavenly qualities in the human soul, the result of the real agape, is 
seen in another prayer, taken from the ante-Communion prayers in the 
Greek Euchologion, probably composed by Simeon, the new theologian : 


Whosoever partakes of Thy divine and hallowing grace, assuredly, is never alone, 


1 Cf. the most illuminating passage of St Basil in Comment. in Is. iii; P. G. Migne, 
30, 121. 
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but is with Thee, O Christ. . . . That truly I may not remain alone, apart from Thee, 
the a of Life, my Breath, my Life, my transport of Joy, the salvation of the 
World. 


Thou hast smitten me with yearning, O Christ, and with Thy divine love hast Thou 
changed me, but do Thou burn away with spiritual fire my sins and make me worthy 
to be filled with the joy of Thee; that rejoicing in Thy goodness I may magnify Thy 
two presences. 

On pages 151-2, Dr Mascall seems to limit the essence of the 
Liturgical action. He underestimates the réle of the laity, thus disagree- 
ing with those who want to deprecate ‘private masses’. If the celebrant 
Officiates in the offertory, he offers it with the laity. With the offered 
Christ, all the believers, clergy and laity, are offered together, He as 
Head, we as members. The perfect Body requires the presence of the 
Head, but that of the members too. The whole composition of the 
Liturgy is based on this concept of inseparable unity. St John 
Chrysostom reminds us of this relationship: ‘Christ [he says] is the 
Head, We are his body. How can there be a separation between the 
head and the body? He is the foundation stone. We are the building. 
He is the vine, we the vine-branches. . . .” (Hom. viii, 4 in 1 Cor. 
P. G. Migne, 61, 72.) 

Thus we have the essential character of the Liturgy from which we 
cannot escape. For an Orthodox a private mass is inconceivable. It is 
against the letter and the spirit, since even Aevroupyia means literally 
service, Office, of the assembled people through the priest. It is the 
people who offer. The bread, zpoogopd, is only a token, symbol of the 
offering of themselves. In reality they, the people, constitute the 
mpoogopd, with the unique Ournv, dua, par excellence. 

If we turn to Theodore of Mopsuestia (Liturgical Homilies from the 
Syriac MS., ed. Tonneau), the assembly participate, in an attitude of 
compunction and holy fear, not as spectators and passive attendants, 
but as co-celebrants and co-offerers, cvpmpooddpovres, avAAcrroupyoiv- 
tes. We may quote here the clear evidence of the Hymn of the 
Pre-Sanctified Service: ‘Now the Powers of Heaven with us invisibly 
worship . . .,’ or the Cherubic Hymn: ‘We, the Cherubim, mystically 
symbolizing or representing. . . .” On both occasions the assistants in the 
Liturgy are accompanying the divine drama and participating, exactly 
as the angels do and the Powers of Heaven. If their part were negligible, 
it would make nonsense of the exhortations of the priest that they 
shall join their prayers with his, ‘in peace offering the anaphore’. 


Dr Mascall is perhaps a little unfair in dealing with the settlement of 
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the problem of unity. After all, the Faith, pure and unsullied (in spite 
of the attacks of heresies and alterations which have happened here 
and there) must be found somewhere. He does not agree with the 
Roman Catholic Church, because of the clericalism and the many 
innovations introduced in the course of the centuries. A faint hope 
seems, for him, to shine in Orthodoxy, towards which Professor Hodges 
frequently shows, in his admirable booklet,’ his reverence and sym- 
pathy. But even here Dr Mascall feels uneasy and unsatisfied, as is 
evident in certain allegations which he makes. 

We agree with the remark of Dom Gregory Dix, whom Dr Mascall 
often quotes, that Orthodoxy cannot be identified with Byzantine 
civilization. Being an effort of human beings, which passed on to 
mankind a magnificent synthesis of theology and the Hellenic poetic 
spirit, it had, inevitably, its shadows. Nothing human is perfect. But 
instead of judging Byzantium in the light of our own day, is it not 
better, and more fair, to see things as they happened in their historic 
context, in the framework and climate of those days? While Europe 
was swallowed in darkness and barbarism, Byzantium was the only 
light, lighting all the nations with the Gospel and with culture. 
Missionary activity by the Orthodox was in those days without 
precedent. 

But western Christendom, united under Rome’s political ambitions, 
saw in Orthodoxy a dangerous rival. Roman ecclesiastical leaders, 
instead of trying to co-operate with the powerful Orthodox East for 
the evangelization of Asia and Africa, in restraining the threatening 
torrent of Islam, tried to weaken the prestige of Byzantium by political 
pacts and intrigues. We cannot here embark on the apologetics of 
Orthodoxy against the past, and to some extent present, ingratitude 
of the western world. 

Concerning Dr Mascall’s reproach that not even ‘Orthodoxy, no 
more than western Christianity, has been free from embarrassments’ 
(p. 62), and that ‘Greek theology for the last few centuries has very 
largely been based upon Latin scholasticism, often of a very decadent 
type’, one must comment that only by ignoring the historical circum- 
stances, and the rule that exceptions do not create the rule, could such 
criticisms be made. 

Most of the Orthodox countries, except Russia, were for five 
centuries dominated by suffocating occupation at the hands of the 


1H. A. Hodges; Anglicanism and Orthodoxy: A Study in Dialectical Churchmanship. 
London: SCM Press. 1955. 
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Ottoman Empire, an occupation largely due to their abandonment 
by their western allies (Venetians, Franks and others). It was a domina. 
tion which, animated by the fanaticism of the Qur’an, aimed at entirely 
extinguishing everything Greek and Orthodox. Thus the Slav nation 
and the Church, under deplorable conditions, were facing the problem 
of their very existence. Our theology, therefore, was cut off from any 
development of thought from the West. The training of the clergy was 
indeed poor and inadequate. Accidentally a few theologians succeeded 
in establishing contact with western theologians, but either they 
presented Orthodoxy deficiently, or they took without scruple certain 
expressions of western thinking. Unless we see the life and the writings 
of Orthodoxy in this context, we may misjudge the East. 

In examining the physiognomy of the Orthodox theology Dr Mascall 
seems to exclude the possibility of a western Orthodoxy. Why should 
there not be one? Since the attributes of our Faith include apostolicity 
and catholicity, they can be planted everywhere. Hence its title ’ExxAn- 
ova oixouperxy. In its external form, or liturgical expression, it may 
vary according to local tradition or the national mentality. The 
essential point is to accept the crumb of the truth. The Orthodox 
Church has respected the language, the local traditions and the ritual 
taste of the autocephalous churches. It suffices here to remind ourselves 
that each local church keeps its particular traditions, its saints, its 
language. Greek is not an obligatory liturgical instrument, like Latin 
in the Roman Church. Orthodoxy is not a gift limited to the East, 
excluding the West. The Truth is offered for every corner of the universe. 

We cannot, however, pass by what seems to us a hasty judgment 
concerning the features of Greek theology in particular. Here again 
Dr Mascall underestimates the conditions under which our theologians 
were obliged to work—isolated, deprived of libraries and books, since 
many libraries with valuable MSS were stolen or destroyed by Muslim 
fanaticism, without any serious theological faculty, with a clergy poor 
in education and culture and under constant fear, since bishops, 
patriarchs and the heads of the churches were under arrest or worse— 
murdered inhumanly, and adding to the number of martyrs, without 
protest from western Christendom—because the Ottomans knew well 
the saying of Virgil in his Aneid: ‘Debellare superbos. . . .’ 

This is a very slight picture of the historical framework in which our 
teachers were engaged on their pastoral and theological task, with 
neither quality nor quantity in theological writings from which to 
choose. It was of vital importance to provide the Slav flock with the 
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essential literature. In times of need, we do not investigate whence 
the food comes. The whole point is to satisfy hunger and save the 
starving. The church leaders, cautious always about doctrinal errors, 
not scrutinizing details, translated even Protestant or Latin books. 
After all, even to-day many books from the West are translated into 
Greek and are widely circulated, not because we identify ourselves or 
our theological thought with this or that system, but because above 
all we are anxious to show the positive and constructive aspects of the 
books in question. 

Orthodox theology, furthermore, is democratically-minded. We are 
not enclosed in our shell, ignoring what others think. We have no 
‘imprimatur’. And we must not forget that Nikolas Berdyaev, for 
instance, a former agnostic and marxist, found the road to Damascus 
while exiled in Europe, without any systematic training in theology. 
Berdyaev must be regarded not strictly as a theologian, but rather as 
an excellent apologist who became a Christian after renouncing his 
materialism. Under such pressure Greek theology had recourse to 
western sources, often filtering the water and afterwards serving it 
to the thirsty and suffering people at a disastrous moment in history. 


UNDERSTANDING THE MISUNDERSTANDINGS 





After reading Dr Mascall’s diagnosis of the divided churches, one 
must congratulate him on the sincere exposition of his views. Only by 
an objective analysis of the real causes of present disunity can we 
expect any improvement in the ecclesiastical climate between us and 
eventually rediscover the unity for which we long. 

EMILIANOS TIMIADIS, 


GENEVA Archimandrite 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


CONVERSATIONS ON UNITY 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ANGLICAN AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. A JoInt 
Report. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 1957. 

CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE METHODIST 
Cuurcu. London: S.P.C.K. and Epworth Press. 3s. 6d. 1958. 


O attempt, within the compass of a short review, to survey the 


problems raised in these two sets of Conversations, still more to| 


estimate the measure of progress achieved, and the obstacles still to be 
removed, is a well-nigh impossible undertaking. Nor is the task rendered 
easier by having listened to the speeches delivered during the presenta- 
tion of the two reports in the Convocation of Canterbury, sat through 
the entire discussion of them on the Unity Committee at the Lambeth 
Conference and studied with care the report made by the Inter-Church 
Relations Committee of the Church of Scotland to the General 
Assembly. Talk about wood and trees! 

One may, of course, hope that a good many readers of this Review 
will have already studied the Reports, for beyond all question they are 
in their different ways documents of immense importance. 

In the first place they both mark a specific advance on any previous 
negotiations between Episcopal and non-Episcopal Churches in this 
country. Hitherto these have been, as in the case of Church Relations in 
England (1950), general discussions between the Church of England 
and the Free Churches. Now for the first time the plan has been 
followed of taking the particular issues raised by the consideration of 
reunion with a single church and getting to grips with them in detail. 
The result is much clearer definition, a sharper sense of actual situations. 

Both Reports are characterized by the note of gravity and urgency. 
There is a clear recognition of the sin of continuing disunity and of the 
fact that a divided church is unable to fulfil its true task of evangelism. 
In the Presbyterian Report there is a wholly admirable agreement to 
‘renounce the method of selecting and measuring such faults and errors 
in the past history of the churches now conferring as might be held 
responsible for our present divisions’. There is a significant hint that 
the example of South India has removed once for all the excuse that 
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‘it can’t be done’. At the same time there is no attempt made to minimize 
or gloss over the differences of conviction and practice which still remain 
to be resolved. 

The very different backgrounds of the two Conversations, geo- 
graphical and historical as well as ecclesiastical, make it necessary to 
consider them separately. 

In the Presbyterian case the situation is complicated by the fact that 
geographically we have two majority churches living side by side with 
two minority churches. This means, of course, that the two main bodies 
find it difficult really to ‘confront’ one another in the continuing con- 
tacts which are so essential to any process of ‘growing together’. It 
is for this reason presumably that the proposals which are made 
for ‘the modification of Church Polities’ ‘do not envisage one single 
“Church of Great Britain”’, but rather ‘a “Church of England” and 
a “Church of Scotland” in full communion with one another in the 
one Church of Christ’. From this it naturally follows that the next step 
proposed is for closer and more detailed discussion between the Church 
of Scotland and the Episcopal Church in Scotland. It may well be that 
this is the inevitable next step. But by itself it has obvious disadvantages. 
And it raises the point posed in the Methodist Report, and pungently 
argued by Bishop Lesslie Newbigin in an article in Theology (June, 
1958), as to the danger of remaining content with ‘parallel Episcopal 
Churches’ which, just because they are parallel, never meet. 

When we turn to consider the content of the Conversations two main 
points stand out clearly. 

a. The function of Episcopacy as an element in church order and 
government. Here there are signs of a welcome recognition of the 
essential place of ‘Episkopé’ in the life of the Church and of the value 
of insistence upon continuity in its succession. But it is here also that, 
as was to be expected, some of the major issues of controversy arise. 
There is a sentence in the Report of the Inter-Church Relations Com- 
mittee of the Church of Scotland which deserves the closest scrutiny, 
and the most honest searching of heart, on the part of Episcopalians: 
‘The Church of Scotland cannot in good conscience agree to any 
proposals which, through the recognition of an order of ministry higher 
than that of Word and Sacraments, would lower the status of its parochial 
ministers’. (The italics are my own.) These words may cast a somewhat 
lurid light on the historical record and reputation of Episcopacy north 
of the Border. They certainly bring into clear focus the necessity of 
taking seriously the insistence on ‘parity of ministers’. 

23 
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None the less there is clear indication that both sides are prepared to © 
re-consider the question of Episcopacy with real care. A ‘Bishop in — 


Presbytery’ might be found to be not so very different from a ‘Bishop 
in Synod’. And few who know the Anglican system from inside would be 
disposed to question the desirability of some modification in that 
direction. 

b. The other aspect which clearly called for close study was the 
proper association of representatives of the laity with the spiritual life 
and direction of the Church. There is no question that the recognition 
of the Eldership to which the Report has given rise has awakened a 


response in Anglican circles. There is room for sustained and vigorous | 


exploration of the proper responsibilities of the lay element both at the 
parochial level and in the central councils of the Church. 

The Methodist Report is marked by the same combination of candour 
and sympathetic appreciation. Again there is no attempt to disguise the 
difficulties. Indeed it starts from the frank recognition of the three 


essential conditions stated in advance by the Methodist Conference in _ 


1953 ; the acknowledgment by both sides ‘that our divisions are within 
the Christian body, which is throughout in a state of schism’ ; ‘the same 
liberty of interpretation of the nature of episcopacy and priesthood as 
prevails in the Church of England’; and the right ‘to preserve the 
relations of Intercommunion and fellowship with other non-episcopal 
Churches’. None of these requirements had been regarded by the Con- 
vocations of the Church of England as barriers to further conversations, 
a fact which in itself would have been unthinkable not many years ago. 

The Report is avowedly an interim statement. It contains a good deal 
of interesting and valuable exploratory material, a judicious comment 
on the original breach which sets it in a truer because more compre- 
hensive perspective, and some reflections on the Anglican episcopal 
inheritance, and characteristic Methodist reactions to it, which reveal 
a clear growth in mutual understanding. 

Probably the most significant element in the Report is the firm indica- 
tion in the concluding chapter that to neither side is the idea of parallel 
episcopal churches enjoying intercommunion acceptable. ‘Partial inter- 
communion so far envisaged does not ensure a real growing together of 
the Churches concerned, not does it guarantee the acceptance of 
organic union as a final goal’. They look, therefore, to the possibility 
of a scheme of reunion which will include the unification of ministries 
from the start. 

How far have these Conversations got us? There is a sentence at the 
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) end of the introduction to the Methodist Report which reads : “We reach 


our present conclusion, making it clear that we do not yet see our way 
through the difficulties which have been raised, but that we look forward 
with a good hope that by God’s grace some solution may be found. In 
the meantime we urge that our Churches should study. . . .” It sounds 
a familiar note. It raises in some minds the somewhat unregenerate 
question whether the grace of God is not sometimes asked to carry 
more than its fair share of responsibility for keeping things moving. It 
needs to be matched by Bishop Newbigin’s insistent demand, in the 
article referred to above, that the true starting point for any real 
advance is ‘that we should be ready to accept one another at the point 
of repentance’. ‘To lay down pre-conditions for (mutual) reception is to 
violate the whole relationship of grace which God has established with 
us. We are rightly afraid of any easy-going relativism which pretends 
that one kind of Churchmanship is as good as another. But to try to 
escape that by insisting on certain reforms in the other Church before 
we can accept them as brothers is to fall into something as deadly as 
the relativism which we are trying to avoid.’ 
F. A. Cockin, Bishop 
MARLBOROUGH 





INDIVIDUALS AND MOVEMENTS 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF CHRISTENDOM. Volumes 2 and 3. By H. 
PAKENHAM-WALSH. Madras: Christian Literature Society. 7s. 
1950. 8s. 1957. 


y rpm two volumes complete a remarkable work. Most remarkable 
is the price, nearly eight hundred pages for 15s. One wonders why 
more works of theological scholarship could not be issued from our 
well-equipped and capable Christian publishing houses in India at 
half or one-third of their cost in this country. 

They follow the same method as did volume 1 and sketch an 
individual life against the background of a contemporary movement, 
for our better understanding of both. Thus volume 2 begins with 
Hildebrand and the Investiture Controversy and ends with Cranmer 
and the Reformation in England, and volume 3 begins with Ignatius 
Loyola and the Counter-Reformation and ends with William Temple 
and the oecumenical movement. ‘Christendom’ can be defined 
as the nations professing Christianity considered collectively. The 
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title thus prepares us for concentration upon western subjects. India is 
kept in mind by recurring paragraphs, of varying value, regarding 
lessons to be learned by the Church in India. Sometimes one feels that 
India might have been more often remembered in the course of the 
essay, as for example in volume 2, page 229, where Ximenes’ endow- 
ments in sixteenth-century Spain are estimated in pounds sterling—one 
wonders at what date’s value. Relevance for Indian students might 
also have suggested a different proportion of interest. For example, 
struggles between Church and State in feudal Europe loom large in 
volume 2, with Hildebrand, Innocent III, Anselm and Becket claiming 
a chapter each. Yet there is nothing about that abiding glory of the 
Middle Ages, the building of churches, nor of that phenomenon of 
medieval Europe which now becomes worldwide, the rise of the 
universities. Similarly in volume 3 the Church in France receives three 
chapters, while one part of Christendom more influential in modern 
India is never mentioned, North America. We could have done with 
‘Thomas Bray and the Church in the Colonies’, and ‘Jonathan Edwards 
and the Great Awakening’. 

There are few misprints, and none that will mislead, except for a 
77 instead of 17 in a date, giving somebody an impossibly long life. 
The nearest to mis-statements seem to be the following: The Mongols 
were not monotheists, and Yab-alaha III, while one of the greatest of 
medieval travellers, could hardly be called a great missionary (volume 2, 
pp. 143-5). ‘The evangelicals were foremost in the propagation of the 
gospel; the CMS and LMS largely owed their existence to them’, is 
confusing. The book mentions CMS in terms reminiscent of SPG, 
alters for CMS and LMS the order of time, and omits the Religious 
Tract Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society, contemporary 
and equally dependent on evangelicals. 

These are small criticisms of a larger work than we are used to seeing 
contributed from India. No student of history, there or anywhere, 
could fail to profit from these essays, and they should find a market 
and a place in libraries wherever English is read. Many of the sketches 
are lively and intimate. Situations are well summarized and always 
sympathetically assessed. A later edition, in consultation with up-to- 
date libraries, beyond the facilities of South India, might add suggestions 
for further reading on each of these many subjects. For it is certain 
that after such good fare, healthy appetites will ask for more. 

JOHN FOSTER 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


































THE APPEAL OF ISLAM 


THE APPEAL OF ISLAM 


IsLAM IN West AFRrica. By J. S. TRIMINGHAM. Map. London: Oxford 
University Press. 30s. 1959. 


~~ has recently, with some exaggeration, been called Chris- 
tianity’s Lost Continent. Things are not so bad as that, and some of 
the glossy university colleges, which were instanced as homes of 
secularism, have a high proportion of practising Christians, notably at 
Ibadan. But the rapid progress of Islam in this century makes West 
Africa one of the key points for the traditional rivalry of Christianity 
and Islam. Once again it is easy to make too sweeping generalizations. 
There are some countries, for example Eastern Nigeria, where the 
churches are advancing and Islam has virtually no converts. In the 
southern parts of Dahomey, Togo, Ghana and the Ivory Coast the 
churches face a still active paganism rather than Islam. Only the 
Ahmadiyya mission is active here in propaganda, though small in 
following. The chief areas of Muslim advance to the prejudice of 
Christianity are Western Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Guinea, Senegal and 
nearly all the hinterland. Here the situation is critical, and a great deal 
of missionary work needs to be re-diverted. 

The Rev. J. S. Trimingham’s book has been eagerly awaited and 
should be in the hands of every Christian leader in West Africa— 
would some benevolent donor take this up? It comes from a survey 
sponsored in 1952 by the Church Missionary Society and the Methodist 
Missionary Society. Two preliminary booklets, on The Christian Church 
and Islam in West Africa, appeared in 1953-5, and it is hoped that a 
history of Islam in West Africa will appear later. Mr Trimingham is a 
great authority on Islam, and his books on the Sudan and Ethiopia 
are well known. If this is not the last word on the subject, it is the 
fullest and most careful treatment that we are likely to see for many 
years. 

There is a valuable analysis of religions in contact in West Africa, 
giving full place to Islam, which has conditioned many African societies 
for centuries and faces both animism and westernism itself to-day. 
After the Negro-Fulbe movements of the last century and the European 
colonial rule there came great increase in communications. Islam is 
agreeable to both townspeople and nomads and, as a layman’s religion, 
has gone with traders to the great new towns. It is weaker among 
farmers, and vast areas often roughly called Muslim are still pagan, 
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though even here trade and education, now often secular or Muslim, 
is breaking down the old cults. 

Islam has a strong appeal from its cultural and intellectual superiority 
to the old religions, and many chiefs accept it as the religion to be 
adhered to by their people. But Mr Trimingham stresses, as a mere 
anthropologist would not, that movement towards Islam is not simply 
a social phenomenon; it exercises a strong attraction as a religion, with 
its positive faith, for this life and the next, its prayer ritual, Ramadan 
fast and sacred Book. But the influence of Islam on the social structure 
is discussed, with its ideas of God and the spirit world, the Islamic 
cult, calendar, pilgrimage and religious orders. 

Finally, there is careful consideration of westernism, with the social 
and political changes which it brings about. For the whole of West 
Africa, including the interior, the religious figures are roughly: 
Christians 4-4 per cent, Muslims 36-3 per cent, pagans 59-3 per cent. 
It may well be that Christianity’s best policy is to aim at gaining the 
pagans while yet there is time. Head-on collision with Islam is useless, 
and unhappily there have been scarcely any attempts at tolerant con- 
versation with leading Muslims at a spiritual level. But Islam is succeed- 
ing with the pagans now, it has long experience in Africa and its agents 
are Negroes spreading Negro Islam. Christianity is still largely alien in 
its agents or its forms and it is often stagnant and not missionary. So 
‘Islam is likely to gain far more of the uncommitted than Christianity 
. . . . though it remains possible (bearing in mind the spread of the 
Harris movement in the Ivory Coast) for an African Christianity to 
awaken and spread rapidly’. 

GEOFFREY PARRINDER 

KING’s COLLEGE, LONDON 





ISLAM TO-DAY 


ISLAM IN MODERN History. By WILFRED CANTWELL SMITH. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press. $6.00. 1957. London: Oxford 
University Press. 40s. 1958. 


PS eee book is more than a survey; it has a definite ‘function to 
fulfil in intercommunication’ between non-Muslims and Muslims. 
The author writes with ‘a central conviction that the true Muslim life 
includes the carrying out in this world the divine injunction as to how 
mankind, individually and corporately, should live’. ‘The essence’, 
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therefore, of Islamic history is ‘the fulfilment, under divine guidance, 
of the purpose of human history.’ 

However, ‘the fundamental malaise of modern Islam is a sense that 
something has gone wrong with Islamic history’. There is a problem 
of rehabilitation to regain the vigour of a divinely guided society. 
There is a spiritual crisis in the twentieth century that ‘stems from an 
awareness that something is awry between the religion which God has 
appointed and the historical development of the world which He 
controls’. 

Modern Islam has shown three dominant traits: internal reform, 
external defence and ‘a recalling of erstwhile Muslim grandeur’. The 
foremost proponent of this modern programme was JamAlu-d-Din 
Afghani (1839-97), whose career ‘encompassed Iran, India, the Arab 
World and Turkey, as well as the European West’. With exceptional 
vigour he invited ‘his Muslim hearers to develop reason and technology 
as the West was doing, in order to be strong’. 

Other notable contributors to Islamic liberalism (p. 58) have been 
Hajji Agus Salim (1884-1955) in Indonesia and Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan (1817-98), of the Aligarh movement of India. Also in India there 
was the widely read author Amir Ali (1849-1928), the theologian 


Shibli (1857-1914) and the statesman Abu-l-Kalam Azad (1888 —). 


Especially noteworthy in the Arab world were Shaikh Mahmud ‘Abdu 
(1849-1905) and Taha Husayn (1891 —). In Turkey the leading liberal 
writers were Shinas I (1824-1871), Namik Kemal (1840-1888), 
Abdulhak Hamid (1851-1937) and Tevfik Fikret (1870-1915). 

Dr Smith considers that 


a Muslim growing up to-day in a world in which these men have thought and written 
is in a very different position, religiously, from his predecessors a hundred years ago. 
He has access to interpretations of Islam, and therefore of God, the world and him- 
self, very different from those to which he would find himself confined if the religion 
were somehow deprived of their work and were available only in its earlier versions. 


Corresponding to the three dominant traits that the author observes 
in modern Islam are three outstanding new tendencies: nationalism, 
an outgrowth of internal reform ; apologetics, a development in external 
defence ; and dynamism, a greatly desired revival of morale. 

Nationalism, as ‘the drive to eject alien control’, is ‘part and parcel 
of Islam’s modern resurgence’. Apologetics is ‘the endeavour to prove, 
to oneself or others, that Islam is sound’, although the objective has 
not been to re-think Islam but to re-think its defences. Here Dr Smith 
makes serious and rather sweeping observations: ‘defence becomes 
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pretence. Dissemblance is professionalized, and is confused with service 
to Islam.’ And for the outright liberals (p. 88), ‘those who have lost 
touch with transcendence’, apologetics ‘becomes the intellectualized 
self-righteousness of one’s community and its past, its convictions and 
predilections’. And even at a higher level, those who have a residual 
belief in divine sovereignty, it appears that in their case also modern 
Muslim apologetics ‘regards intellect as subordinate, truth as ultimately 
conformity with and confirmation of one’s revelation. It has forgotten 
that truth is conformity to fact, with revelation reminding man of 
truth’s overwhelming, indeed sacred, value, and making vivid something 
of the appalling consequence of any human wilfulness in tampering 
with it’. 

Dynamism is a kind of ‘appreciation of activity for its own sake, 
and at the level of feeling a stirring of intense, even violent, emotional- 
ism’. ‘It is a deeply disconcerting experience,’ the author remarks, ‘to 
re-read his [Iqbal’s] throbbing poems of uninhibited Islamic drive in 
the light of Muslim violence in the subsequent 1947 massacres.” 

Chapters 3-6 set forth in detail the Js/amic Crisis that is being faced 
by the Arabs, the Islamic Reformation in Turkey, the Islamic State 
that has been created in Pakistan and the Islamic Involvement that 
continues in India. To accomplish this careful survey the author has 
travelled extensively, has kept in touch with Muslim publications and 
has had the privilege of personal discussion with many of the leaders 
of modern Islamic thought and aspiration. He has pursued his studies 
with the patience and sympathy of a friendly scholar, and the infor- 
mation that he has made available in these four chapters will be 
appreciated by all serious students of Islam. It is a credit to the Institute 
of Islamic Studies at McGill University, Montreal. 

In connexion with the stucy of the Islamic Reformation in Turkey 
we find the important statement (p. 200) that ‘the Turks are far and 
away the most realistic and self-critical group in present-day Islam’. 


The course of events in Pakistan history so far [Dr Smith believes] has suggested 
(p. 228) that a significant number of the ruling class had lost touch with the vital 
central matters in the Islamic tradition, that they were not only unable to create an 
effctive ideology for an Islamic state in the twentieth century, but were unable to 
respond to moral values rather than to the temptation of personal ambition and 


The Indian Muslim (p. 289) has one advantage of major proportions: intellectual 
freedom. Probably nowhere in the Islamic world, perhaps not even in Turkey, is 
a Muslim so free as in India to put his mind honestly and earnestly to religious 
problems, to speak fearlessly and to publish what he writes. 

As for the Arab crisis, with the political initiative in Egypt, ‘its 
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greatest problem is the degree to which those who in the fullest sense 
know the religion have largely lost contact with the modern world, 
and those genuinely orientated to modernity have largely lost contact 
with their religion’ (p. 160). Outbreaks of emotionalism, accentuated 
by vehemence and hatred in their literature, ‘are to be understood in 
terms of a people who have lost their way, whose heritage has proven 
unequal to modernity, whose leaders have been dishonest, whose ideals 
have failed’ (p. 159). 

Our more thoughtful Muslim friends are seeking to face the responsi- 
bilities that come with freedom. Whether they are Arabs, Pakistanis, 
Turks or Indians, they are giving serious consideration to their present 
frustrations and restrictions. Religiously they have lingering aspirations 
for the kingdom of God on earth. ‘Forgetting what lies behind and 
straining forward to what lies ahead’, may they ‘press on toward the 
goal of the prize of the upward call of God in Christ Jesus’ (Philippians 
3: 13-14). 

DwiGut M. DONALDSON 

LAKELAND, FLORIDA 





JESUS AND JUDAISM IN JEWISH THOUGHT 


STIMMEN AUS DEM NEURELIGIOSEN JUDENTUM. By GERHARD JASPER: 
Hamburg-Bergstedt: Herbert Reich, Evangelischer Verlag. 
DM 10. 1959. 


i ere phrase, ‘the withering away of non-Christian religions’, was 
seldom applied in its heyday to Judaism, for its lack of applicability 
was too obvious. Instead, we were apt to speak of the modern Jew’s 
changing attitude to Jesus, and we were treated to catenas of apt 
quotations which might well have led the uninitiated into believing 
that we were standing on the verge of a massive Jewish turning to 
Christ. We tended, in fact, to isolate this startling new element in 
much of modern Jewish thought without studying the wider system of 
which it formed part. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Pastor Jasper, of Bethel, for his study 
of what this new attitude really means. Much in this modest work will 
have been said before by one and another, but we know of no other 
work where it has been expressed so handily and conveniently. It is a 
by-product of the annual meetings, under the title Kirche und Judentum, 
at which Jew and Christian have met in complete equality and with 
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remarkable frankness, and which have been one of the more remarkable 
religious phenomena in post-war Germany. 

A brief study of Mendelssohn serves as an introduction to what 
Jewish ‘enlightenment’ and emancipation really meant to Jewry and 
Judaism. There follow studies of nine writers from this century: Martin 
Buber, Max Brod, Constantin Brunner, Franz Werfel, Nathan Birn- 
baum, Leo Baeck, Josef Klausner, Sholem Asch and Franz Rosenzweig, 
who have been particularly concerned with the relationship of Judaism 
to Jesus and Christianity. This list immediately indicates the chief weak- 
ness of the book. It has been written mainly with German readers in 
mind and, with the exception of Sholem Asch, does not really look 
beyond the German scene. It is true that Germany was the cradle of 
Jewish liberalism, but in passing to other lands it has absorbed other 
elements as well; to obtain a rounded picture we need the inclusion of 
figures like Claude Montefiore, H. G. Enelow or Stephen Wise from 
America and Schalom ben-Chorin of Israel who, though a disciple of 
Martin Buber, has had his own contributions to make to the subject. 

Pastor Jasper is not concerned merely with what they have to say 
about Jesus, but also with their views on Judaism. By drawing out their 
reasons for rejecting Christianity he has made their often varying 
evaluations of Judaism the clearer. We see, too, that where they are 
prepared to find a real place for Jesus in their systems—something that 
is by no means always the case—their picture of Him shows to a greater 
or less degree some distortion of that given by the evangelists. A not 
unimportant by-product of the study is a frequently cogent criticism of 
historic Christianity as seen by Jewish eyes. 

To our way of thinking possibly too much attention has been given 
to Klausner. He was less of an innovator than Pastor Jasper seems to 
think and more of a crystallizer of widely held opinions. The section on 
Sholem Asch is the most disappointing, for it takes only one volume, 
The Nazarene, of his Christian trilogy into account and entirely ignores 
My Personal Faith, which is essential to an understanding of Asch’s 
position. These are, however, mere minor blemishes on a valuable work, 
and it is to be wished that an English translation might be made, the 
more so as some of those discussed are all too little known to the 
English reader. Above all, it makes clear that Judaism, whether in an 
orthodox or a liberal form, is much further from normal Christianity 
than we are often tempted to think. 

H. L. ELLison 


WALLINGTON, SURREY 
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MISSIONARY HISTORY IN EGYPT 


VINDICATING A VISION. By E. E. Evper. Illustrated. End-paper Map. 
Philadelphia, Pa: Board of Foreign Missions, United Presby- 
terian Church of North America. 1958. 


ig, : is a family history of one large and closely knit mission, the 
United Presbyterian Mission in Egypt, generally known there as 
ik- § ‘the American Mission’. The book is crowded with proper names, some 
in | of them great names, of the members of the family and those associated 
ok | with them from 1854 to 1954. 
of To those within such a close-knit group, full of inter-marriage and of 
ier ~ apostolical succession from parent to child, the family life must be rich 
of § and varied, with the inner tensions as well as the happy affections of 
mm } any good family. To those looking at it from outside, this great mission 
of | seems remarkably homogeneous. We are conscious of a strong Scottish- 
t. Irish strain, with its steadfastness sometimes amounting to doggedness, 
ay | modified by the buoyancy and enterprise of life in the Middle West. 
cir |. We find, too, the close-knit Protestantism so often marked in the 
ng | secessional groups of Presbyterianism, and in this mission accentuated 
iré | by the large extent to which its members come from denominational 
lat | colleges. 
ter A group of this kind in the mid-nineteenth century was not very 
lot_§ effectively conscious of church history, especially of Eastern church 
of | history, between the New Testament and the Protestant Reformation. 
In Egypt it met the ancient Coptic Church, very little conscious of 
€n § church history since the Council of Chalcedon, more and more isolated 
to | since that Council from the life of the world-wide Church, hemmed in 
on } by the surrounding Islam, and more and more numbed by ignorance 
1¢, | and inured to a life of fear. To the newcomers icons seemed ‘idols’ ; to 
res | the ignorant of the Coptic flock, they may often have become so. To 
h’s | the newcomers a liturgy seemed a formality; to the half-deadened and 
rk, § ignorant of the Coptic flock it may often have become that or something 
he § with a semi-magical virtue. Given the background of the two groups 
the § clash was inevitable. 
an This book must tell, from the side of the mission, the story of that 
ity § clash and of the Egyptian Evangelical Church to which it gave birth. 
Sad as the schism was, the mission, in training this new branch of the 
ON Church, has helped a section of Egyptian Christianity towards shaking 
off age-long inertia and fear, and has turned many still within the 
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ancient Church to the study of the Arabic Bible. It is noteworthy that 
the sturdiest Christian witness, the greatest initiative and the noblest 
Egyptian generosity came from Upper Egypt where, though ignorance 
was equally prevalent, fear was less deadening, through the relatively 
large numbers of the Christian community. It was here at Assiut that 
the mission planted its most famous college, and Protestant churches 
and schools scattered over the whole country are described as ‘little 
candles lighted from the lamp at Assiut’. 

Dr Elder, for long a quiet and shrewd observer of the Egyptian scene, 
gives the political background of the hundred years in brief judicial 
passages, but it is as a chapter in church history that this family history 
of a mission has its greatest significance. The mission has shown admir- 
able courage in turning over responsibility to nationals, often before 
agitation on their part. The story leaves one wondering, as the members 
of the mission now wonder with yearning hope, to what extent the 
Evangelical Church thus planted will be enabled to reach out in daring 
love to the dominant Islamic majority around it. 

CONSTANCE E. PADWICK 
MAIDEN NEWTON, DoRSET 





THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY 


BONGANGA: The Experiences of a Missionary Doctor. By SyLvia and 
PeTeR DuNCAN. London: Odham’s Press. 21s. 1958. 


— is a fascinating story of a missionary doctor in the forest and 
river area of the Congo; and it should help to fill the widely re- 
cognized gap in popular literature about the work of the medical 
missionary. It deals with the problems and the innermost purposes in 
the work of the missionary doctor, the authors having spent some time 
with a doctor of the Church Missionary Society, and their book reveals 
the still more important fact that medical missionary work involves the 
confrontation of the whole man with Jesus Christ as Lord. 

Any medical missionary, in whatever part of the world he may have 
worked, will be familiar with many of the problems presented here, 
for this book is not the life story of an individual doctor, but a study 
of how medical missionary work is accomplished. 

Since the story of Bonganga—as the Congo people call him— 
begins in the pioneer era of missionary work, we are shown the specia, 
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problems which were then the most important. We see, too, that it 
soon became necessary to take up the question of training assistants 
and nurses, and so we find ourselves in the second period in the develop- 
ment of any medical mission. We see, moreover, how essential this 
second period is. The great problem of to-day, how to integrate medical 
missions into the Church and into the congregation, does not emerge 
to the same extent, and we are left with the conviction that a second 
volume more closely concerned with the problems and responsibilities 
of to-day would have much value. 

If it is of more importance to bring Christ to the whole man, and to 
help mankind in mind and body, we need not perhaps be perturbed if 
parts of our activity appear to be making less obvious progress than 
some years ago. It may be that some hospitals can no longer be main- 
tained on account of a shortage of money and staff, or because there 
are now government institutions maintained on an easier financial basis. 
The vital point is that the work of the salvation of the whole man shall 
be not only preached but lived, and that the congregation shall see the 
responsibility to help its neighbour in body and soul. 

A re-thinking of Christian medical service on these lines might lead 
us to make a different approach. The question of our day is whether 
we are spending too much money and time on technical matters only 
and are unable to deal with the patient as a whole. There is no doubt 
that in many places the need for simple medical work is very great. We 
do not mean to imply that we have gone to work in the wrong way in 
the past, but the question is whether we should continue to build big 
institutions or whether we should expand our village work and our 
preventive medicine. 

In reading this book, all such problems come to mind, since in the 
end the authors seem somewhat sceptical as to how the work can be 
continued and whether there can be sufficient staff. They leave us with 
the impression that the good old times, with all their possibilities and 
activities, have gone for good. 

God wants us to work in His mission in our time, according to the 
possibilities that He shows us to-day. If we hope to make men better 
by educating them, we are not quite on the lines of the preaching of the 
New Testament. Our trust must be not in humanity, but in Christ, our 
Lord, who will come, and it is not for us to think that we can help to 
improve the work. We have only to do what the Lord is doing and the 
only question to ask is whether we are taking part in His mission or 
Opposing it. 
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It is to be hoped, therefore, that somebody will write a sequel to this 
very good book, so that we may have not only a record of a time that 
is past, but an indication of what is required of us to-day and to-morrow, 
For its insight, however, into medical missions, and into the innermost 
aspirations of the medical missionary, this book is, and is likely to 
remain, significant, for those things do not change. 


MARTIN SCHEEL 
TUBINGEN 





A JUSTIFICATION OF PROTESTANTISM 


RELIGION AND FAITH IN LATIN AMERICA. By W. STANLEY RYCROFT, 
Philadelphia, Pa: The Westminster Press. $3.75. 1958. 


a AMERICA has always posed a difficult and somewhat para- 
doxical problem for the churches and their missions. What is the 
justification for Protestant missions in these countries which, in culture 
and population ratios, are very largely under the influence of Roman 
Catholic Christianity? Is Protestant missionary work in this situation 
not pure proselytism? Can the oecumenical movement hope to win the 
respect of Roman Catholics in Latin America as being truly concerned 
about the unity of the Church unless it respects the integrity of their 
Christian convictions? These questions have been answered in different 
ways by the churches in North America and in Europe. North American 
mission societies ‘sent their missionaries to preach the Gospel’, while 
Europeans held back because they were troubled about the ‘conversion’ 
of Roman Catholics. There are many thorny issues involved in this 
Latin American dilemma, and it is a pity that they have not been 
examined more frankly and carefully in the oecumenical framework. 
It is therefore of interest to have the views of Dr Stanley Rycroft, one 
of the leaders of the North American missionary movement in Latin 
America. In this popular interpretation, Dr Rycroft, who was formerly 
Executive Secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America, and is now its Chairman, and Secretary for Latin America 
of the Commission on Oecumenical Mission and Relations of the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, expresses no doubts about the 
validity of Protestant missions in Latin America, and his book is very 
largely a justification of this effort. 

In the first section of the book Dr Rycroft tells us the story of Latin 
America and its religious and cultural history. He describes the curious 
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and complicated cultural, religious and ethnic components of most of 
these countries, and the thin veneer of Roman Catholic culture which, 
however, is broken through at many points by spiritual and cultural 
elements that are in conflict with it: Indian religions, positivism, 
humanism, liberalism and spiritualism. In an interesting section he dis- 
cusses the ‘pre-Columbian religions’ and the way in which Roman 
Catholicism developed by accepting a kind of syncretistic accommoda- 
tion with the religious customs of the people. The building of Christian 
churches on sites where the Indians had worshipped their own gods, the 
continuation of fiestas as Roman Catholic feast days and the transfer 
of deities enabled the Indians to accept the Christianity of the conqueror 
without giving up their own gods and religious practices: an outward 
conformity was all that was required. And the author finds here the 
origin of one of the tragedies of Latin America to-day: ‘. . . the con- 
tinued outward religious observances without the inward transforma- 
tion of the individual, a radical change of values and a commitment of 
life to Christ’. 

At this point Dr Rycroft develops his justification for Protestantism 
in Latin America. His thesis is, in fact, contained in the contrast evident 
in the title of his book: ‘Religion and Faith in Latin America’. He feels 
that this theological problem of religion and faith is inescapable ‘in the 
discussion of the fundamental problem in Latin America, as anywhere 
else—that of man in his relationship to God. It is peculiarly relevant to 
the issues in Latin America, since in no great area of the world has 
religion been so omnipresent and nowhere else has it failed so con- 
spicuously to achieve what true religion should accomplish’. He 
analyzes what are accepted by many as the four pillars of Protestantism : 
the priesthood of all believers, justification by faith, the right of private 
judgment and the authority of the Word of God as revealed in the 
Bible ; demonstrates their relevance in Latin America and, in the final 
chapter, shows how this ‘dynamic faith’ is at work there: with youth 
and intellectuals, among the working classes, serving human need 
through medical, educational, social welfare and rural projects. He 
concludes with a call to the Evangelical churches to accept the challeng- 
ing task of bringing to Latin America ‘the message of a living Christ 
who can transform life, both of the individual and of the community’. 
‘What Latin America needs, is not more religion, but more faith and 
truly abundant life.” Roman Catholicism is very largely a religion, a 
cult, which has served to hold large segments of the population, like 
the Indians, in a condition of ignorance and superstition ; it has itself 
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been the chief cause of ‘the apostasy of the masses’ and the ‘seculariza. 
tion of the intellectuals’. Dr Rycroft, therefore, suggests that the pictur 
of a ‘Roman Catholic’ Latin America cannot be accepted by Protes 
tants: the rapid spread of Reformation Protestantism is proof that 
people are hungry for real faith. 

One caution may be registered. Dr Rycroft himself does not escape 
the danger of cultural religion. The North American tendency to se 
Christianity and ‘true democracy’ as identical is evident throughout the 
book. In the chapter entitled, ‘The Latin American Scene To-day’, he 
shows us a continent caught in a social and economic revolution, but 
lacking the moral and spiritual foundations of Christianity which would 
enable it to direct the changes towards ‘a real democracy’. It is to be 
regretted that it is not until the final chapter that the author uses the 
term ‘the responsible society’, but speaks constantly, rather, of ‘demo 
cracy’. This term has been interpreted in such a variety of ways that 
now no one knows exactly what it means, but only that it is ‘American’, 
and its constant use in this connexion can only serve to confirm people 
of Asia and Africa in their conviction that Latin America is firmly 
under the influence of the United States. The book is yet to be written 
which will interpret the Evangelical churches of Latin America in other 
than a North American perspective, one which will be better understood 
by other ‘younger churches’ in Asia and Africa with which they should 
have much more contact. 


VALDO GALLAND 
GENEVA 





SELF-EVALUATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


LATIN AMERICAN CATHOLICISM: A Self Evaluation. (World Horizon 
Reports, No. 23.) By WILLIAM J. COLEMAN, M.M. Maryknoll, 
New York: Maryknoll Publications. $1.00. 1958. 


| bs this book Father Coleman evaluates a meeting of Latin American 
‘Catholic Action’ leaders, at Chimbote, Peru in 1953. ‘All the pro- 
ceedings . . . were focused on one vital theme: namely, the urgent 
necessity of restoring and revitalizing the Catholic traditions of Latin 
America.’ This analysis is characterized by its frankness. It confronts 
the facts seriously and enquires about the kind of lay apostolate that 
they demand. 

In a brief historical review Father Coleman emphasizes the influence 
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of the Patronage over the Church’s life which Alexander VI granted the 
Spanish kings and which has been regarded ever since, by the govern- 
ments of the independent nations, as hereditary. The priests were 
frequently considered to be soldiers of the Crown ; the Church depended 
on the Government for its finances and for a long time it was funda- 
mentally left out of the Vatican’s missionary planning and policies. 

The analysis of the actual situation is made on the basis of three 
questions ; 1. What can be said as to the sincerity of the Latin American 
Roman Catholic’s faith? 2. What is his knowledge of the doctrines of 
the Church? 3. Does his individual, family and professional life 
conform to the teaching and the spirit of the Gospel? 

The first question was answered with the statement that the vast 
majority of the Roman Catholics are ‘sdlo de nombre’, that is, ‘nominal’ 
in their churchmanship (p. 20); the second elicited the reply that ‘the 
average person in Latin America receives only an appalling minimum of 
religious instruction . . .” (p. 21) and the third the admission that 
‘there was, all agreed, an obvious discrepancy between what one would 
expect a Catholic to do and what the average Catholic actually does’ 
(p. 22). 

Looking at the situation in the cultural context, the delegates were 
led to affirm that Latin America is going through the process of defining 
its cultural personality and is changing from a paternalist structure to a 
modern and complex industrial society. 

The influences that condition and compete with Roman Catholicism 
were recognized as being Protestantism, Masonry, Marxism, Liberalism, 
Naturalism, Spiritualism. Particular consideration was given to Prot- 
estantism, stressing the fact that the Protestant churches of European 
origin do not carry on missionary work, but preserve their congrega- 
tions, whereas the churches of North American origin constitute the 
great problem, because of their evangelistic zeal and the abundance of 
their resources. The internal problem of Latin American Roman 
Catholicism, known as Hispanism, that is to say, the Spanish Church’s 
claim to spiritual dominion over Latin America, was also discussed. 
The delegates, while showing their gratitude and paying homage to 
Spain, pronounced themselves against this claim. 

On the positive side, the analysis establishes the necessity for a new 
lay apostolate. For this purpose, the members of ‘Catholic Action’ 
need a clear knowledge of doctrines, an intensity of spiritual life, 
and a deep ideal of perfection and clear understanding of how to 
integrate the mystical body of Christ. 

24 
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In this book we are faced with an important document which makes 
a real and thorough estimate of Roman Catholicism in Latin America. 
It reveals the fact that the Roman Catholic Church no longer believes 
in the claim to the homogeneous character of the religion of that 
continent, and it sets out the real situation. With great ability Father 
Coleman avoids affirming that Latin America is not a Roman Catholic 
continent, but at the same time he declares that it is a missionary land, 
in the same way as France requires to be christianized. In the inter- 
national missionary dialogue this recognition is of great importance. 
Have not all the Christian churches the right to work in areas that are 
admitted by one of them to be missionary lands? 

On the other hand, it is surprising to discover from this study how 
totally our Latin American Roman Catholic friends lack any under- 
standing of Protestantism, when a gathering like this can reach the 
point of asserting that Protestantism naturally leads to Communist 
atheism (p. 40). If it were to assert that Protestantism stimulates the 
adoption of attitudes towards the social struggle, we would agree. 
Moreover, it would not be difficult to discover, among the leaders of 
South American Communism, young men who have graduated from 
Roman Catholic colleges. At the same time the report repeats an 
accusation that is completely false: ‘Other methods of the Protestants 
that have been successful among the more intelligent and sophisticated 
nominal Catholics are two: the granting of scholarships or other study 
opportunities in North America and the giving of economic advantages 
. . . both of these favours being bestowed on condition that the 
beneficiaries join the Protestant faith’ (p. 49). The report also ignores 
the existence of Protestant churches which have one hundred years of 
activity behind them, and which can no longer be regarded as missions, 
since they are directed entirely by national workers whose policies and 
methods of work are planned in their own countries. 

But let us finish on a positive note. This report brings out the 
existence of the real concern, at the heart of the Roman Catholic 
Church, to find the apostolate that the times require. It is of much 
significance that at the same moment when the oecumenical movement 
is discovering the réle of the layman in daily life, the Roman Catholic 
Church in Latin America has the same preoccupation. From this 
concern and awakening nothing but benefit can come to Latin America. 

EMILIO CASTRO 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

MONTEVIDEO 
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CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH IN INDIA 


For THis PURPOSE: A case study of the Telugu Baptist Church in its 
relation with the South India Mission of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies in India. By ALVIN T. FISHMAN. 
Guntur, South India: A. C. College. $2.00. 1958. 

CHURCH GROWTH AND GROUP CONVERSION. By J. W. Pickett, A. L. 
Warnsuuis, G. H. SincH, D. A. MCGavran. Third edition. 
Lucknow: Lucknow Publishing House. Christian Board of 
Education, St Louis, Missouri. $2.00. 1956. 


+ epenees are over a million Protestant Christians in the Telugu- 
speaking part of South India. About a fourth of them belong to 
the Telugu Baptist Church—the result of the activities of the American 
Baptist Missionary Societies. For This Purpose is a case study of that 
Church written by one of its missionaries, well qualified by his research 
into the sociological factors involved in the growth of Christian 
churches in South India to make such a study. The primary purpose 
of the book is to draw lessons for the future from a critical appraisal of 
the past. In nine short chapters Dr Fishman summarizes the history of a 
century. The story is exactly similar to the story of every other mission 
in this country—beginning with a period of adventurous exploration 
but with little tangible result; the gathering of the first few converts 
in the face of discouragements and of severe opposition; the rapid 
growth of the new community in numbers and in strength during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century; the gradual emergence of indigen- 
ous leadership, hesitant and immature at first, but rapidly gaining con- 
fidence and intellectual strength, and yet sadly handicapped by the 
spiritual degeneration which sets in with the third generation. 

The present generation of Indian Christians is, as Dr Fishman puts 
it, a ‘tormented generation’. Having lost the religious fervour which 
characterized earlier generations, it has little spiritual strength with 
which to withstand the temptation to conform to its environment. It 
prefers to let sleeping dogs lie rather than be aggressively Christian in 
its life and witness. It is giving a rapidly dwindling number of recruits 
to the service of the Church. So in the last two chapters of the book 
Dr Fishman examines the question, what the Indian Church needs to 
do at the present time. He suggests that the following are relevant and 
important: It must develop strong Christian leadership. It must raise 
its standards of Christian life. It must face common tasks co-operatively. 

24* 
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It must support itself and take complete responsibility for its evan- 
gelistic task. It must now make a determined effort to win the higher 
castes and the intelligentsia to Christ. It must now agree to give up 
all institutions which do not directly help in the evangelistic task. 

In the last chapter Dr Fishman tries to answer the question whether 
the Indian Church has at present the leadership necessary when, 
admittedly, its best-educated men and women go into secular employ- 
ment because of higher pay, greater comfort, less demanding service 
and more convenient standards of public morality and private conduct. 
The greatest challenge which the Church in India offers to Christians 
in the West is just this, that the present third and fourth generation of 
educated Indian Christians has become incapable of leading the Church 
in the right direction and is being weaned away from even day-to-day 
Christian living—to say nothing of sacrificial self-giving—by the 
attractions of the world. As the community acquires more and more 
temporal advantages from Christianity, it becomes more and more 
indifferent to the claims of Christ. The help of devout and devoted 
missionaries from the West has, therefore, become more imperative than 
ever. If the churches in the West think that they have discharged their 
missionary task and responsibilities in India, they are mistaken. The 
Church in India is still spiritually too weak to stand on its own legs— 
surprising as it may seem after a century and more of Protestant 
Christianity. Dr Fishman quotes Bishop Azariah’s statement : “We must 
still look to our mother churches to send us men and women who will 
always hold up before the Indian youth ideals of uprightness, love and 
self-sacrifice that will be essential in the service of new India.’ 

Dr Fishman finally considers what kind of training the mission- 
ary should have, to enable him to be of the greatest use to the Church 
in India. 

Church Growth and Group Conversion was first published in 1936 
with a short foreword by John R. Mott, of honoured memory. A third 
edition of the book has now been brought out. The book calls upon the 
‘younger churches’ to examine themselves to see if the patterns of life 
and work which they are following—most of the time in indiscriminate 
imitation of western missionary methods—are really ‘discipling the 
people and increasing the Household of God’. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the people movement pattern, as opposed to the 
central station tradition, must be the pattern for the future. 


RAJAIAH D. PAUL 
MADRAS , 
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STEWARDSHIP AND GIVING 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN GIVING? By BRIAN Rice. London: SCM Press. 
7s. 6d. 1958. 

THE CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP OF Money. London: Church Information 
Office, for the Central Board of Finance of the Church of 
England. 2s. 6d. 1959. 


— his recent ordination Mr Rice spent a year in the USA, 
which left him with a particularly strong impression that the Church 
there has much to teach us about stewardship and giving. He disarms 
the usual (though unjust) criticism that ‘all Americans are rich, anyway’ 
by mentioning (p. 13) that in one down-town parish where the average 
weekly collection was £900, the chief problem was to find escorts 
to protect people returning from week-night activities. 

Mr Rice quotes an American definition of stewardship: 

Christian Stewardship is the practice of systematic and proportionate giving 
of time, abilities and material possessions, based on the conviction that these are 
a trust from God, to be used in His service for the benefit of all mankind in grateful 
acknowledgment of Christ’s redeeming, love (p. 22). 

He then gives a clear and thoughtful account of the practice of 
‘modern tithing’ in some (not all) American churches. His theme is, 
‘people give not as they are able, but as they understand’ (p. 26); 
he emphasizes the need for patience and thoroughness in understanding 
and making familiar the Biblical grounds for a tithe, or tenth (literal 
or modified) as opposed to ‘tipping’; and he insists: ‘The purpose of 
tithing is to secure not the tithe but the tither ; not the gift but the giver ; 
not the possession but the possessor, not your money but you—for 
God’ (p. 46). 

There are revealing comments by tithers on why they tithe: “We 
want to express our gratitude to God’, “We realized that in not tithing 
we were not trusting God implicitly’, ‘The 90 per cent now goes farther 
with us than 99 per cent did before we began to tithe’ (p. 60). Mr 
Rice also quotes a report of the Wells Organizations, the church fund- 
raising body of American origin which, with its emphasis on Christian 
stewardship, has made an impact in many countries, that 

The size of the gift the pastor and family make has great influence on the giving 


of the others. Many laymen, under guise of sympathy and protection, try to curtail 
the pastor’s giving so they can retain their old habits of token giving (p. 31); 


and adds his own conclusion, from personal experience, that ‘the 
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clergy and their families have to tithe, not as pace-setters, but because 
there is no other way to understand Christian Giving’ (p. 79). 

The Finance Board’s well-written and factual publication is 
addressed to the parochial situation in England: it begins with some 
crisp remarks about the apparent meanness of English church-people 
(p. 7), and points out that the average contribution may be reckoned 
at 2s. 7d. per head per week, of which more than half is raised by time- 
and energy-consuming ‘special efforts’ (pp. 7-8). This shameful state 
of affairs is no doubt partly the result of Establishment and of the 
average man’s impression that the Church is ‘laid on’ (p. 9): but the 
root cause of our habits is found in the history of the parochial system, 
of which the book gives a clear and concise account (pp. 10-19): 
this section is shrewd and convincing, and is in some ways the most 
important part of the book. (It should incidentally make us wary of 
reintroducing the word ‘Tithe’ in this country.) 

After a discussion of the principles of Christian stewardship, the 
book arrives at a recommended standard of between a tenth and a 
twentieth of income, after deducting tax and necessary payments: 
but it emphasizes that each man must make his own rule before God. 

A brief account is given of the familiar ‘Envelope Scheme’, and of 
the ‘Share Scheme’, a method which, depending on a distinction 
between alms and dues, is really a church rate (p. 79), and has had some 
(but not complete) success in the diocese of Newcastle. There is also a 
sympathetic description of the Every Member Canvass, which is known 
in this country usually through the professional fund-raising companies, 
and aims not merely at raising a certain sum of money for some par- 
ticular object, but at raising the whole standard of a congregation’s 
giving, by stressing the ‘need of the giver to give’ and the whole doctrine 
of stewardship: such campaigns often have a great spiritual impact. 

These two books are excellent examples of the thinking that is now 
going on in the Church of England about money: it recognizes that 
we have used our Lord’s injunction to secrecy in alms-giving as a 
cloak for meanness, and that our heart will indeed accompany our 
treasure: and its roots in the developing awareness of the Eucharist 
(as instanced particularly in the growth of ‘Parish Communions’) 
are sufficiently shown by the loaves and fishes cover design of the book 
from the Finance Board, whose question is not, ‘How can we raise 
money?’, but, “Where Jesus gives Himself, what can I keep back?’. 


M. J. M. PATON 
SHEFFIELD 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KANZO UCHIMURA 


Jesus, JAPAN AND KANZO UCHIMURA. By RAYMOND P. JENNINGS. 
Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. 350 Yen or $1.00. 1958. 


URING the past decade there has been in Japan a tremendous rise 
of interest in the Christian movement commonly known as 
Mukyokai-shugi Christianity, or Christianity of non-Churchism, the 
origin of which goes back to that unique personality, Kanz6 Uchimura 
(1861-1930), first known to the western world through his book How / 
Became a Christian, around the turn of the century. The movement in 
recent years was called to the attention of the Christians in the West by 
Professor Emil Brunner, through his reference to it in several of his 
writings and public addresses after his sojourn in Japan as a visiting 
professor at the Japan International Christian University (1952-54). Yet 
little is known to the Christians outside Japan as to how and why the 
movement came into being ; what it has done and is doing to Christianity 
in Japan; what influence it has exerted over the moral and spiritual 
situation of that country; and what manner of man Uchimura was. 
This little volume, therefore, provides a welcome introduction to 
Mukyokai Christianity for Christians who cannot read Japanese but 
who are concerned about the state of Christianity in that country. 
Chapter 1 briefly summarizes the life of Uchimura, faithfully re- 
viewing his life and accurately sketching his personality. What is 
missing, in the reviewer’s opinion, is a background. An analytical 
description of the socio-cultural dynamics operating in Japan 1860-1930 
would have made the portrait show up much more clearly. In chapter 
2 Dr Jennings appreciatively states ‘Uchimura’s view of the Church’. 
He has read a voluminous amount of Uchimura’s own published 
writings and he presents, again, a faithful exposition of Uchimura’s 
views. For this task alone he deserves to be highly commended, for 
Uchimura was a prolific writer and two different series of his collected 
works make up twenty volumes and twenty-one volumes respectively! 
He was more a poet than a systematic theologian. ‘Basically, his 
arguments and presentations were emotional (in a good sense of the 
word) ; intelligent, but not intellectual’ (p. 44). Though he never wrote 
a theological treatise on the Church, ‘there is no other subject on which 
he expressed himself more frequently ; there is no single concept more 
central and basic to all that he said and wrote’ (p. 45). One must 
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seriously heed Dr Jennings’s warning : ‘To organize all of his statements 
on the Church and deduce from them a doctrinal structure of truth 
that is coherent and logically consistent is almost impossible’ (p. 45). 
This, however, is what some of the followers of Uchimura may be 
doing in insisting on a doctrinaire position for Mukyokai-shugi. 

Uchimura’s position was, positively stated, ‘Christianity is Christ 
and Christ is a living person’ (p. 47), or negatively, denial of ‘Churchism’, 
In one of his earlier writings he explains his real position by saying 
that his is that of Mu-Kyokaishugi (denial of Churchism) and not 
Mukyokai-shugi (upholding of churchlessness). Thus Uchimura 
attempted to break through the institutional structure of the Church to 
get at the essential Christianity (pp. 47 ff). In this struggle he found 
western missionaries an offence, for they identified Christianity with 
the historically conditioned patterns of western churches and their 
agencies, thus preventing the Japanese from coming under the direct in- 
fluence of Christ Himself in the manner unique and most fitting to 
them. 

Chapter 3, ‘The Appropriateness of Mukyokai to Japan’, attempts 
to bring out the positive aspects of the movement, thoroughly indigenous 
and independent of foreign missions, and basically creative, originating 
and growing in Japan, on the one hand, and to indicate some difficulties 
inherent in it as it has come to be increasingly dogmatized and 
structured, on the other. Dr Jennings more than hints at the dialectic 
tension that exists between the organized churches and Mukyokai 
Christianity in Japan, but he does not go so far as to discuss it 
theologically. With Professor Brunner, he pleads for ‘mutual under- 
standing and recognition’ between the two, but it is not so much a 
matter of one side understanding the other better as of each understand- 
ing itself in relation to the other. On both sides there exists a real 
need to re-examine and articulate the respective ecclesiologies, not in 
terms of the systematic theology of the West, but in terms of the existen- 
tial encounter of the living body of Christ with the reality of the society 
and people of Japan to-day. 

What Dr Jennings has done is of the greatest encouragement in the 
modern missionary movement. As Assistant Professor of Christianity 
and Christian History at Kanto Gakuin University in Yokohama, he 
not only teaches the history of Christianity as it developed in the West, 
but also uses his professional skill to learn what happened to 
Christianity when it was planted in Japan and what it did to Japan. 
This reviewer earnestly hopes that, with the collaboration of Japanese 
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colleagues, Dr Jennings may continue his research and that together 
they may grapple with the unfinished but pressing task which faces 
Christianity in Japan. 
DAISUKE KITAGAWA 
GENEVA 


SEGMENTARY SOCIETIES IN AFRICA 


Tries WITHOUT RULERS: STUDIES IN AFRICAN SEGMENTARY SYSTEMS. 
Edited by JouN MIDDLETON and Davip Tait. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 28s. 1958. 


j Rpescoows are a great many societies in Africa and elsewhere which are 
organized, not pyramidally under a chief or king, but simply as a 
system of segmentary social groups, membership of which is determined 
primarily by descent. Among such peoples, more often than not, there 
are no specialized political functionaries at all. Many early administra- 
tors, supposing that there could be no society without some form of 
organized government, attempted to discover ‘native rulers’ in societies 
of this type. Of course they generally failed (though some curious 
anomalies were created in the process), for very often there were none 
to be discovered. 

To-day more is known about such ‘acephalous’ social systems, and 
several monographs have been published in recent years describing 
societies in which descent in one line (either patrilineal or matrilineal) 
forms the principal basis of social grouping. Where formal political 
authority exists at all in such societies, it is vested in, and conceived in 
terms of, lineage membership. But although the principles involved are 
now fairly well understood, no one has so far tried to make a systematic 
classification and comparison of the very different forms which such 
systems may assume. The symposium now under review represents an 
important first step in this direction. 

In a useful introduction the joint editors pose the central problem: 
how can any kind of social order be maintained where there is no 
central authority? They go on to discuss the vital réle played in such 
systems by corporate groups of unilineal kinsmen. It is a characteristic 
of the unilineal principle that it may provide for grouping at different 
levels, depending on the number of socially relevant ancestors who are 
recalled, and an essential feature of such systems is that the particular 
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group of which one’s membership is relevant is likely to vary with the 
social situation. This, indeed, provides a main ground of distinction 
between different types of segmentary societies, for in some (the Nuer 
of the southern Sudan are the classic example) whole tribes are con- 
ceived as gigantic lineages, so that the relationship of any tribesman to 
another is—at least theoretically—statable in kinship terms; in others 
no such overall framework is postulated, and the separate descent 
groups, which may be of any size, think of their interrelationships in 
other than lineage terms. 

The contributors to this symposium discuss six African societies, in 
which they have carried out field work, from these viewpoints. They 
are concerned, in particular, with the question: where is political 
authority to be found? The Tiv of Nigeria (described by Dr L. 
Bohannan) conceive of their whole society as a single vast lineage, but 
political authority, so far as it exists at all, is exercised only by com- 
pound heads and ‘men of influence’. In contrast, the Mandari of the 
southern Sudan (Dr Buxton) have, it seems, always been organized in 
petty chiefdoms, each being a distinct territorial and political unit 
ruled by a chief who exercises ritual and judicial authority. The chiefs 
had to belong to chiefly lineages, but even so Mandari social organiza- 
tion does not seem to be segmentary in the sense in which the editors 
have defined the term. Also in the Sudan live the Western Dinka (Dr 
Lienhardt), comprising twenty-five named tribal groups, each divided 
into sub-tribes which are centred round particular lineages. Though 
characteristically segmentary (new sub-clans are constantly forming), 
Dinka do have specialized ritual, and to some extent political, 
functionaries, the ‘masters of the fishing spear’. The Amba of Western 
Uganda (Dr Winter) have neither an inclusive lineage system nor any 
formal political offices; they were traditionally organized in autono- 
mous villages each structured around and named after a maximal 
lineage. Village elders exercised only a ‘limited and vague’ authority 
at a low level. (Nowadays, like most other traditionally segmentary 
societies, they have had official ‘chiefs’ imposed on them from outside.) 
Among the Konkomba of northern Togoland (the late Dr Tait) there 
is a well-marked territorial division into districts, usually associated 
with particular clans. Political and ritual functions are exercised by the 
lineage elders, and are vested in separate lineages of these clans. The 
Lugbara of north-western Uganda (Dr Middleton) are divided into a 
number of tribes which formerly occupied distinct territories, though 
they traditionally lacked any specifically political functionaries. But the 
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elders could invoke ghostly punishment on their dependants, and this 
acted as an inducement to social conformity. 

We have here, then, presented in a comparative framework, a series 
of first-hand accounts of African social systems of a structural type 
hitherto insufficiently understood. There is much in this book to interest 
students of unfamiliar types of social organization. For anyone who 
plans to live among an uncentralized, ‘acephalous’ people of one or 
other of the types described, whether as a missionary or as an 
administrator, it may well be regarded as essential reading. 

JOHN BEATTIE 

OXFORD 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


THE Rev. DONALD ANDERSON MCGavran, Ph.D., of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, has been engaged in the study of church 
growth in the various fields in which his society works and is lecturing 
on the theory and principles of missions in Christian seminaries. 


Miss Hazet Morris, of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, is serving at the Mission School, Nowgong, Assam. The 
supplement to her article is by a Kuki evangelist at work in the same 
area. 


The Rev. HARRY THOMSEN is a missionary of the Scandinavian 
Christian Mission to Buddhists, which was instrumental in creating 
the Kyoto Christian Institute, under which Mr Thomsen is now 
studying the New Religions of Japan. 


The Rev. KEIKICHI SHIRAI is Moderator of the Kyodan, the United 
Church of Christ in Japan. The Rev. JAVAN R. Cor, of USA, to whom 
we are indebted for the translation, is also serving with that Church. 


The Rev. WALLACE C. MERWIN is Executive Secretary of the Far 
Eastern Office, Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA. 


The Rev. ANTONIO DE CAMPos GONCALVES is Literature Secretary 
of the Confederacdo Evangélica do Brazil. 


The Rev. CHARLES S. BRADEN, Ph.D., is Professor Emeritus, History 
and Literature of Religions, North-Western University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


The Rev. Dr, WesLey SADLER, of USA, recently left Liberia for 
Northern Rhodesia, to become Director, with Mrs Sadler, of the 
Literacy and Writing Centre at Mindolo, which is to be inaugurated 
with a two-months’ writers’ workshop. 


The Rev. G. F. S. Gray, a former China missionary of the Church 


of England, is Rector of Fakenham, Norfolk. 
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The Very Rev. Archimandrite EMILIANOS TiMIADIs is Representative 
of the Oecumenical Patriarchate in the Liaison Office with the World 
Council of Churches, Geneva. 





Reviews of books are by: the Right Rev. F. A. Cockin, D.D., 
lately Bishop of Bristol; the Rev. JoHN Foster, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Dean of the Faculty of Divinity, University 
of Glasgow ; the Rev. E. G. PARRINDER, Ph.D., for some years in West 
Africa with the Methodist Missionary Society and now lecturing at 
King’s College, London, on the comparative study of religions; the 
Rev. DwiGHTt M. Dona.pson, D.D., formerly Director of the Henry 
Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, India; the Rev. H. L. 
ELLISON, of the International Committee on the Christian Approach 
to the Jews, formerly Editorial Secretary, Mildmay Mission to the Jews ; 
Miss Constance E. Padwick, for many years in the Near East with the 
Church Missionary Society, and who has also been Joint Editorial 
Secretary of the Near East Christian Council’s Central Literature 
Committee for Muslims, and Editorial Secretary of the SPCK in 
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Department on Church and Society, World Council of Churches; 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


163 Grove STREET, 
AUBURNDALE, Mass., U.S.A. 


Sir,—I have just been reading with great interest the issue of the IRM for April 
of this year. My especial interest was in the article entitled, ‘An Emerging Church 
Music in India’, by Dr James E. McEldowney, of Jabalpur, India. 

While I am pleased with Dr McEldowney’s sympathetic and valuable treatment 
of the subject, I am greatly amazed at what he writes about the use of India’s classical 
music in the work and worship of the Indian Church. I feel that he has not done 
justice - this subject. See particularly what he has written in the last paragraph on 
page 199. 

It is true that, not only in India but in every land, classical music appeals mainly 
to a minority only of the population. That is perhaps due to the fact of its greater 
complexity and technicality. It involves study and application on the part of him 
who would appreciate it. But it is also true that, particularly in the United States of 
America, where classical music is being attempted in many local musical organiza- 
tions, there is, I think, a growing appreciation of such music. But when Dr 
McEldowney writes, of classical music in India, ‘such excellent music as does exist 
can be appreciated only by those gifted in the intricacies of traditional classical 
forms’, he has made a generalization which simply is not true! 

For the greater part of my forty-one years of missionary service in the Tamil 
section of southern India I myself have been dealing with India’s music, especially 
with the classical type, which I have learned to sing. During the last five years 
of my service I taught in Tamil in the Union Theological Seminary at Pasumalai, 
where there were some thirty or forty young men and women of eighth-standard 
education only, or under, who were being trained to become village teachers, 
catechists and Bible-women. With the assistance of Mr M. S. Natarajan, who 
possesses a degree in classical Indian music—himself a Christian teacher—we 
taught those students to sing quite a number of indigenous Christian hymns set to 
the appropriate ragas and talas of good Indian music, but without, of course, the 
embellishments which solo music usually has. They learned to sing these lyrics 
well. I maintain that what such students can learn to do any Christian congregation 
can also learn to do—I mean, any Indian congregation which has a reasonable 
number of persons who can carry a tune! It was with that thought and in that hope 
that, with the aid of Mr Natarajan, I prepared, shortly before retiring from India 
in April 1958, a tape-recording of thirty-two selected Christian ‘lyrics’ from our 
Madura Hymns and Lyrics (CLS) and recently sent a copy at my own expense to the 
Audio-Visual Department of the Leonard Theological College at Jabalpur, re 
questing that this tape be advertized for copies to be made and used in all churches 
and schools connected with churches in the Tamil section of south India. I earnestly 
hope that Dr McEldowney will enquire into this matter and also read chapter 1 
of my book, Appreciating India’s Music, published by the Christian Literature 
Society. 


Sincerely yours, 


May 16th, 1959 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


IN the preparation of the bibliography the Editor has the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. 
April § J. Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Bibliotheksrat Dr Werner 
Kratsch (Tiibingen), Rev. O. G. Myklebust, D.Th. (Oslo), Rev. Robert 
Smith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkler, D.Th. (Uppsala) and the 
Missionary Research Library (New York). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian 
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on clo tad pm + ae nal 1959 (1), 18-30. 
> Com tA i OF RECENT LEGISLA 

Central tin Whyte. Race Relations emuat 
ri de la (Jo Geommecbersh. 1959 (1), 31-9. 498. 
Madagascar 

therefore |fGASSISKE 1 Europa. Karl Dan. 
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> furthe | Anthonisen. NOTM, 1959 (1), 31-9. 
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2 America and the West Indies 
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392 pp. NY: Knopf. $6.50. 1958. 
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NEw WORLD IN THE TROPICS: THE CULTURE 
OF MODERN Brazit. Gilberto Freyre. 
285 pp. NY: Knopf. $5. 1959. na 

Pes Srenmeet atier ie » bellions inten 
of its history, problems and future possi 
Many references to Christianity. 

TEVANGELISM IN Brazi To-pay: Its 

yee ny AND ReEsuLts. Anténio 
Campos Gongalves. IRM, 1959 
Gu, 302-8. 504. 


tTHE SociAL AND ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
OF THE INDIAN COMMUNITIES OF THE 
ANDEAN REGION. Alfred Métraux. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1959 (Mar.), 225-44. 505. 


TMANPOWER PROBLEMS IN BRAZIL. Estanis- 
law Fischlowitz. International Labour 
= (Geneva). 1959 (Apr.), 398-417. 


The Pacific Islands 


Cora ISLAND: PORTRAIT OF AN ATOLL. 
Marston Bates and Donald Abbott. 
ag NY: Scribner’s. $4.95. 1958. 


An American scien 
of 1953 on a tiny atoll in the heart of 
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{Die RELIGION DER YAMI AUF BOTEL 
TosaGo. Inez de Beauclair. Sociologus 
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Martin G s (Freiburg/ 

Schweiz), 1958 C G16), AM 3 (Fortsetzung 
und Schluss). 
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PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH: INSIGHT INTO 
THE MISSIONARY WORLD. Adrien 
Bouffard. 66 pp. NY: Society for the 

aaa of the Faith. $1. 1958. 


translation of Per: 
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V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year-Books) 
ISSIONSJAHRBUCH FUR DAS 


pp. Nirnb 


wercg Missio’ 
konferenz. DM 3.75. 1958. 512. 


Includes, in addition to important documenta- 
material on Lutheran missions, a biblio- 


In the 1959 Yearbook of the German Evangelical 
Mission, R. K. Orchard discusses * Was lehrt uns 
Ghana ?’; , 

Pionierdi 


DIRECTORY OF PROTESTANT MEDICAL MIs- 
sions. Compi i . 
134 pp. Y: Missionary Research 
Library. 1959. 515. 

A joint the first of its kind, of the 
Christian Council for Overseas Work and 
the Missionary Research Library. 

Basic ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS FOR LATIN 
America, 1958. William J. Gibbons and 
others. 72 pp. Maryknoll, NY: Mary- 
knoll Publications. 75 cents. 1958. 516. 


Up-to-date information on Roman Catholic 
» institutions in 
ibbean. 


churches, » membership, 
Central and South America and the Cari 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


ASPIRATIONS NATIONALES ET MISSIONS. 
Rapports et Compte Rendu de la 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSSIONS 































XXVIlle Semaine de Missiologie, 

vain, 1958. 240 pp. 

de Brouwer. 1959. 517. 
A review is in preparation. 


La MISSION meee DE L'EGLISE. 
Newbigin. 104 p 
Missions E 
1959. 518. 

A translation of One Body, One Gospel, OuifimoIGNAG! 
World. Vivante al 

EN VARLD, ETT EVANGELIUM, - KYRKA Feb.), 27-. 
Lesslie Newbigin. 55 pp. 
Svenska Kyrkans Diak 
férlag. Kr 4. 1959. 51/8a. 
nines Se Bee One Gospel, Om 

or 

Be ey MEDITATION. Friso Mee Sohier 
144 pp. Stuttgart: = 

ipa. DM 10.80. a 

A review is in hen ae Ae 

For Tuis Purpose: A case study of the) CATECHUM 
Telugu Baptist Church in its relation | 
with the South India Mission of 
American Baptist Foreign _Mission/Vee:vormic 
Societies in India. Alvin Texas Fishman van Gop. 


nit 166 pe. Es 
A Guntur, S. India} Racial A 
Single copies : “ 7 copies, $10. 1958] (Oct.), 1-' 


ee p. 363. 
TAFTER THE First FLusH oF Su 


(July), 265-75. 521. 


TWHAT IF MissiION Al Is CUT 
Hazel Morris. IRM, 
276-81. 522. 


TZOUJANGTEK—UNREACHED AREA Vil. Trs 
MANIPUR. gy | toons 


Mankho Tho 
ogy article.) I IRM, 1989 9 Oey 28 281 


Pt AND EVANGELISM. Markus Barth i 
Scottish Journal of Theology (Edinburgh), 
1959 (Mar.), 32-40. 524. 


+THE MINISTRY OF THE Larry. Russell 
— NCCR, 1959 het. . 59-63.) 1959. a 


{THE MISSION OF THE LocaL CHURCH 
A. M. Hollis. NCCR, 1959 (Apr), 
136-46. 526. 


+THE MISSION OF THE NATIONAL 
CounciL. John W. Sadiq. 
(Apr.), 147-52. 527. 


TTowarps A_ BIBLICAL THEOLOGY @ 
ees. Peter May. Indian Journal 
Theology Gacamnens, 1959 (Jan.—Mar. 

21-8. 527a. 














AS BLEIBT VON GHANA? Hans-Werner 


EMZ, 1959 (Feb.), 9-16. 


528. 


AUFVORBEREITUNG UND TAUFLITURGIE 

Lesslie} IN DEN MISSIONEN VOM 16. JAHRHUNDERT 
i6té dey} BIS ZUR GEGENWART. Johannes Beck- 
275; mann. Liturgisches  eenoamers (Minster), 
1959 (1), 29-45. 529 
Eglise 


spel, One¥T we ma. Jean Lacroix. 
e (Paris, Louvain), 1959 (Jan.— 
KYRKA Feb), ‘3 97-37. 530. 


NOR a ET an Cornm. Textes de 
os BOTS. S. Eglise Vivante (Paris, 
ay 1939 (Jan.—Feb. 43-50. 531. 
Pére LEBBE ET LA CONVERSION. Albert 
Melzer} Sohier. Eglise Vivante (Paris, Louvain), 
es Ver- 1959 (Jan.—Feb.), 18-26. 532. 

9. STRUCTURE DE LA LiTuRGIE BAPTISM- 
ALE ROMAINE ET LES PROBLEMES ~~ 
> off the) CATECHUMENAT MISSIONNAIRE. Xavi 
Seumois, p.b. NZM, 1959 (1), 32.50, 
of the! 533. 
Mission}VEELVORMIGE ONTWIKKELING DIE WIL 
ishman| van Gop. F. J. M. Potgieter. Tydskrif 
Author) Vir Rasse-Aangeleenthede (Journal of 

India Racial Affairs), (Stellenbosch), 1958 

. 19581 (Oct.), 1-15. 534. 


AISJONENS GJENGAVE. Ejivind Berggrav. 
NOTM, 1959 (1), 1-3. 535. 


IDSPERSPEKTIVER FOR DEN KRISTNE 
KirRKES VERDENSMISJON. Einar Amdahl. 
NOTM, 1959 (1), 4-12. 536. 

r OFF! See also 420 (Early Fathers on Christian 
(Jul Initiation). 
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SUCCI 
[, 1959) 


of VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


SSIONARY VOCATION: Proceedings of the 
Fourth Biennial Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Professors of Missions. Obtain- 
aburgh| able from: R. Pierce Beaver, Sec.- 

Treasurer, Association of Professors of 

Missions, 400 Swift Hall, University of 
Russél] Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., USA. $3.14. 
, 59-63.) 1959. 537. 


A review is in preparation. 

SHURCHHVORDAN KAN FRIKSJON MELLOM MiIs- 
(Apr),| JONZRER BEST UNNGAS? Enok Osnes. 
NOTM, 1959 (1), 13-20. 538. 


s Barth, 


IRISTIAN 
R, 199) VIII. Missionary Methods 
GY oO Evangelistic 


urnal TIPLYING CHURCHES IN THE PHILIP- 
Mar) PINES. Donald Anderson McGavran. 
145 pp. Manila: United Church of 
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Christ in the Philippines. Pesos 1.50. 
1958. 539. 
Sees eet Sey 
United Church of in the and 
makes recommendations for ev: advance. 
{COMMUNICATING AND ay IN 
RELIGION. Graham Jamieson. Theology 
Today Examen, N.J.), 1959 (Apr.), 
30-9. 
TEINE i ZUR RAGE DER 
ICATIO IN SACRIS CUM DISSI- 
DENTIBUS ’ AUS DEM JAHRE 1721. Wilhelm 
Vries, s.j. Ostkirchliche Studien 
(Wurzburg), 1958 (4), 253-66. 541. 
TKERUGMA EN COMMUNICATIE. J. de Graaf. 
Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift (Oecest- 
geest), 1959 (Feb.), 206-15. 542. 


Tue SILENT LANGUAGE. Edward T. Hall. 
240 pp. Garden City, NY: Doubleday. 
$3.95. 1959. 543. 

The importance of non-verbal and of 
various concepts of space and time in inter-cultural 
communication, expecially as it relates to a better 
penne ~ ed other peoples by Americans 
overseas. a widely travelled cativegulagit. 

See also ri By (Baptismal Practices). 


Medical 


{THE NEw OUTREACH OF THE CHURCH IN 
Heauinc. I. A. Chitambar. Indian 
Witness oem 1959 (Feb. 19), 
2-3; (Feb. 26), 2; (Mar. 5), 2-3; 
(Mar. 12), 2-5. 544. 

TLAGEMISSION UNDER NYE VILKAR. Rolf 
Brodersen. SMT, 1959 (1), 42-55. 545. 


See also 482, SS. (Mental Disorders in Africa) ; 
515 (Directory of Medical Missions). 


Education 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION: PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES FROM WORLD-WIDE Ex- 
ee. Nelson B. anry pe 417 pp. 

cago: University of icago Press. 

3 35 1959. 546. 

Fifty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Valuable papers on 


world literacy and its problems, and on various 
phases of people’s education. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


TKRISTEN RADIOMISJON. Victor Andersson. 
NOTM, 1959 (1), 21-30. 547. 


Social and Industrial 


THE ENCOUNTER OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND MODERN TECHNOLOGICAL 
Society. E. R. Wickham. Ecumenical 

— (Geneva), 1959 (Apr.), 259-67. 
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Jesus, JAPAN AND KANZ6 UCHIMURA: 
of the view of the Church of 


Kanz6 Uchimura and its > for 
Japanese Christiani aymond 4 


Jennings. viii+1 pp. To 
Christian Literature Society. 1959. 49. 
See review, p. 367. 


DESIGN OF My Wor.p. Hassan Dehqani- 
Tafti. 80 pp. aren — Society 
~ — Litera 2s. 6d. 1959. 


93 pp. Paris: Société 
Evangéliques. Fr. 275. 
A review is in preparation. 


tTHE YOUNGER “ou —. E. G. 


Homrighausen. y (Prince- 
ton, N.J.), 1959 Gan ), ead 552. 
tA List oF PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL 


des 
1959. 551. 


SCHOOLS "y AFRICA, ‘7 AND LaTIN 
America. Yorke Allen, Jr. onary 
Research Occasional Bulletin 


Library 
NY), 1959 (Feb.), 1-17. 552a. 
TKIRCHE UND page oligo rong 
Sovik. 


L Lutherische Dendechen (S gard) 1958/ 
tu 5 
59 (4), 428-42. 553. 


TAMERIKA » a = Seenemenereant 
KIRCHEN. Kawerau. Deutsches 
farrerblatt (esen), 1959 (5), 100-2 und 

(6), 127-8. 554. 


{THe Lack oF CULTURAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND POWER IN THE CHURCH OF JAPAN. 
Zenta Watanabe. JCQ, 1959 (Jan.), 
48-55. 555. 


{WHAT KIND OF AN EVANGELISTIC AP- 
PROACH FOR TOKYO? Keikichi Shirai, 
translated by age - Corl. IRM, 
1959 (July), 556 


ben P cecngy of i CHURCH UNION 
Malcolm R. Carrick. 
1959 C (Jan: ), 42-7. 557. 


{DIE CHRISTLICHE ae gs cuniren- 
GUNG IN JAPAN. Emil 
a “ae Theologie (Munchen) | i955 6, 


{om cmamce Kec wp om 


KommunisMus. Wilhelm 
Fahlbusch. EMZ, 1959 (Apr.), 44-50. 
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TCHRISTLICHES ZEUGNIS IN DER 
Curnas: EIN BEerICHT UBER DAS 
DER KATHOLISCHEN GEMEINDE 
SCHANGHAI UNTER DER KOMM! STISC 
HERRSCHAFT. Friedrich Wulf, s.j. 
= Leben (Wiirzburg), 1958 GN 


{Die KircHe CHINAS IN DER VER 
Li Pai-Shan. Stimmen der Zeit 
im Breisgau), 1958/59 (2), 115- a 

{THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH 
PHILIPPINES: THE STORY OF A spn t 


FOLGU 


Quest. Donald Anderson M Chur 
Encounter (Indianapolis), 1958 (3), 294 1959 (Apr- 
321. 562. [BETH O} 
Une CHRETIENTE RURALE EN IngReid. EX 
Georges Berré. Eglise ges 1959 (Jan.) 
pa 1959 (Jan.—Feb.), 38-4 Diseawran 
—— — saan IM .... Gm UNITY OF 


Hermelink. J. 

Rundichau og 1958/9 oN 41 Review (G 

575. 

Po agi MINISTRY OF RECONC 
TION. —_ Poulton. EWR, 1959 (Ap 
50-7. 565 

{SUELSORGERLICHE AUFGABEN DER Kir¢ 
IN TANGANYIKA. Martin 
EMZ, 1959 (Feb.), 1-8. 566. 

ene DER EINGEE 


HE LAMBE 
THE PLAN 
INDIA AND 
Ecumenica: 
Kitbhin 182-7. 57 


PSYCHE IN SUDSEEMISSION. (© 
—. tg NZM, 1959 (i, 51 


D. . 
Heerbaan ll ty 1959 (1), 1 
- CHUR 
See also Le 4 ery an pan | d. , 


] 
eae... A Srupy Boul 
PapaL Doctrine (Leo xm-Prus xj 1-51 
Gregory Baum. 181 Bp. Westminstaycu mene t 
Md: Newman Press. 50. 1958. Gkamenis 
A study of church unit Roman Cai 
ecole : inches” The The Unity, of (Apr.), 53 
Catholic Ecumenism. ape Ma 0 OxumeNt: 
tism is friendly and irenic. Deserves wide readiag RUMANISC 
WorSHIP IN THE CHURCH OF SOUTH IND Racovean 
(Ecumenical Studies in Worship, No. 2) burg), 19: 
S. Garrett. 62 pp. Richmond, V ISSION 
John Knox Press. $1.25. 1958. 570.|Lesstie } 
ney and kienipestition of recent devel logie (Mii 
in 


baptism and the ‘Lord's ‘8 ion nd the QUOI 
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- Wiliam Stewart. xv+266 pp. Madras: 
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1999. 571. 

Christian Students’ Library, No. 16. Specially 

nificant for, and written in relation to, the 

ly of schemes of church a 


wsHOP BELL’s LiFE-WorRK IN THE Ecu- 
MENICAL MOVEMENT. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
4 1959 (Jan.), 133-140. 572. 


AND Unity. E. L. Mascall. 
Church Quarterly Review (London), 
1959 (Apr.—June), 158-72. 573. 


BE = CuurcH Unity. J. K. S. 
Reid. umenical Review (Geneva), 
1959 (Jan. = 172-6. 574. 


NCOMMENTARY ON THE REPORT ON CHURCH 
IEUTI UNITY OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE OF 
utherisdg 1958. J. Robert Nelson. Ecumenical 
), 413-29 Review (Geneva), 1959 (Jan.), 177-81. 
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THE PLAN OF CHURCH UNION, NorRTH 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN. V. E. Devadutt. 
Of Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1959 (Jan.), 
Ki 182-7. 576. 


BE as CuHurcH UNITy. The 
“g i“ Bishop Chelmsford. Ecumenical 


— Review pM 1959 (Apr.), 241-8. 
1), S14 577 


pLOGHGHE FUTURE OF FAITH AND ORDER. 
iKeith R. Bridston. Ecumenical Review 
a (Geneva), 1959 (Apr.), 249-58. 578. 


HE ECUMENICAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
CHURCHES IN EASTERN Europe. Hans J. 

paliwand. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
ngs 1959 (Apr.), 282-90. 579. 


and CONFERENCE DE For ET CONSTITUTION 

A OBERLIN va. Fc SEPTEMBRE 
1957). René Beaupére, a Istina 
(Boulo ur-Seine), 1958 (Oct.—Dec.), 
a 491-510. 580. 


stmiNStAcuMENE UND SEKTENTUM. Kurt Hutten. 
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958. 501 Okumenische Rundschau (Hamburg), 1959 
un Cathe (Apr), 53-61. 581. 
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ide reading ORTHODOXIE rge 
rH gy Ostkirchliche Studien (Witrz- 
my burg), 1958 (4), 267-84. 582. 


ISSION _— DER KIRCHE. 
angelische Theo- 
oh logie Patch i959. @. 156-76. 583. 


SFOURQUOI UNE ‘ INTRODUCTION A L’OECU- 
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Eun, Belgium) 1959 (1), 23-47. 


See also 439 < urch Relations in Europe); 
440 oy x Contribution); 445 
(Netherlands Missions in Oecumenical Movement) ; 
449 (Search for Unity in France); 557 (Church 
Union Movement in Japan). 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 
A PROFILE OF PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Elman 


R. Service. 474 pp. NY: Harper. 
$6. 1958. 585. 
A vepeeneanative “> © of cultures path the — 


ortahive ray and four meee folk societies, 

that reflect the prehistory of —— and that 

are radical A fascinating 

anthropol text for study or general reading. 

Our PRIMITIVE CONTEMPORARIES. George 
Peter Murdock. 614 pp. NY: Mac- 
millan. $3.50. 1957. 586. 


A well-written digest of available information 
about eighteen representative tribes of to-day. 
Prepared as a textbook for students of anthro- 


Religions of Japan 
+SHINTO 


OCH KRISTENDOMEN. _ Selfrid 
Ershammar. SMT, 1959 (1), 7-15. 587. 
See also 450 (Japan’s New Religions). 


Religions of India 
{THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO RENASCENT 


to ron agg 
14-19; The View-point of a Hindu 
‘ ‘ ; Some 


Interpretation, William S 
A Basis for Christian-Hindu Conversa- 
tion, P. David, 63-7; The Content of a 
wo, Hindu Dialogue, C. Murray 
68-71. Religion and Society 
nar ig 1959 (Feb). 588. 

tA CHRISTIAN-HINDU DIALOGUE: The 
is and content of such conversation. 

NCCR, 1959 (Feb.), 64-7. 589. 
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+THe CHURCH’s MISSION AND SYNCRE TISM. 
V.E. Devadutt. Encounter (Indianap olis), 
1958 (3), 280-91. 590. 


+Die RELIGION IM NEUEN INDIEN. Helmuth 


von Glasenapp. Zeitschrift fiir Religions- 
und _— eschichte (Leiden u. ton. 
1953 (4), 297-320. 59/. 

Buddhism 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE BUDDHA. A. J. Bahm. 
175 pp. NY: Harper. $3. 1958. 592. 


t Geman life : 
and in’ 


ond tn ausemen of Ricans and coneineaen. 
Cuinese History. Arthur F. 
Wright. 144 pp. 


Stanford, Calif. : 
— University Press. 3 75. 1959. 


A ‘reflective interpretation ’ of the influence of 
from India on Chinese life and culture 


uarterly Review (London), 1959 (Apr.- 
une), 216-25. 594. 


Islam 
SAYINGS OF MOHAMMED. Text selected and 
or mee = Ae dng avery. Lane-Poole. 61 pp. 
Moun! : Peter Pauper Press. 
$1. 1938. sex abd 


The collection of ‘ at cnt Stinty* con- 
versations attributed to Muhammad. 


tABuL KaLam Azap’s COMMENTARY ON 
Kamali. MW 


THE "AN. S. A. 2 
1959 (Jan.), 5-18. 596. 

+TMAN AND His PERFECTION IN MUSLIM 
THEOLOGY. ‘*Uthman Yahyé. MW, 
1959 (Jan.), 19-29. 597. 


tTHe Exopus: AN _ EGYPTIAN 
omg ows a7 Husain. MW, Vi9s5 
Gan.), 30-40. 

ben ROLE = nl IN THE HISTORY 

THE CrusapDes. Harold S. Fink. 

Mw. 1959 (Jan.), 41-53. 599. 

tAL KASHGHARI AND EARLY TURKISH 
IsLtaM. Robert Devereux. MW, 1959 
(Apr. Mont enti 600. 

+YUNUS N MemoriaM. Sofi Huri. 
MW, 199 (Apr -), es 601. 

THE ART OF BEING A Myre 

y Reach (P.O.B. 235, yoy 195 
and Apr.), 6-18. 602. 
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THE AsMA’—Husna. 
(P.O.D. 235, Bonnie), 4 
Apr.), 22-31. 603. 


TOyeation Be ~~ (Near East Chri 
in f 
Second coe 1959 (May, June): | 
and Sex, 7-18; "Labbaika’, A Study 
Pilgrimage, 23-31. 604. 
t A SimpLe COMPARISON OF MUSLIM 
CHRISTIAN J. W.S 


A Stupy @{BuND 
ration 
959 (Mar, 





Union Univ 
Bulletin of the Henry Martyn School yh. 
Islamic Studies (Aligarh) 1958 who | 
June), 7-15; ls ), 4-14; (qh Torrence’s 
Dec.), 3-1 4. Jewish desce 


+THE “ahah Kenneth Cr 
Indian Journal of Theology (Calcut 
1959 (Apr.—June), 41-7. Sa. 
TINDIVIDUALISTISCHE TENDENZEN IN 
WELT pes IsLaM. Hanna Kohibr 
EMZ, 1959 a ), 33-44. bo 
TIsLAM OCH 
Pedersen. SMT. 13 1959 ars 35-41, 


See also 449a (Islam in America). 


Judaism 


Concise DICTIONARY OF JUDAISM. Dagob 
D. Runes, ed. 237 pp. NY: Philo 
phical Library. $5. P1959. 

_A handbook for quick reference 
hilosop! 


THE CHURCH AND ISRAEL 


TAUS DER BOTSCHAFT DES PROPHET 
SacHaRsA. Robert Brunner. Ji 
(Ziirich), 1959 (Mar.), 1-11. 610. 

ber dato “(ztiriehy 1 1958 8 (Seat I x 

(bee) 246 557 1959 (Mar.), 12-28, 6] SCHICHTL 


TBEGEGNUNG MIT DEM JUDENTUM. 
Joachim Kraus. Judaica (Ziirich) 1 
(Mar.), 28-37. 612. 


tDas Jesus-BILD IM MODERNEN JUDE! 
Schalom Ben-Chorin. Zeitschrift fl 
~ ions- und Geistesgeschichte (Lei 
6ln), 1953 (3), 231-57. 613. 
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BUND UND ERWAHLUNG IM JUDENTUM. 

Robert Raphael Geis. Saeculum (Frei- 

burg u. Miinchen), 1958 (2), 125-35. 614. 
See also 447 (Antisemitism in Germany). 


Other Religions 

ye CUSTOMS AND RELIGIONS OF THE 
CHIANG. David Crockett Graham. 
114 pp. Illus. Washington, D.C.: 
Smithsonian Institution. $2. 1958. 6/5. 


| 
far, 


Con 
oaks © theory that they" are of monotheistic 


Jewish 
BanA’t sen FalrH. (Seco nd Edition). 
Crag “Bahd’Ulléh and 'Abdu'l-Bah4. 465 pp. 


Wilmette, Ill.: Baha’i Publishing Trust. 
$2.50. 1956. 616. 
IN D A comolintion of Rabi sewed wriiog: in one 


as an offshoot of Islam with the Bab who as 


CHRISTIANITY. Robert Ernest Hume, ed. 
a pp. NY: Scribner’s. $3.50. 1959. 


ot Hume’s classic ; eet Ge eee Cae survey 
fn poblised, in 192 ee I issued now in © new 
by Charles S. Bra 


for the National k League. 3s. 

1959. 618. 
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field of the 3 7 eg Ge Bo 
—. < ae and Japan, and 

Islam. With an Introduction. 

TH THE mage ier 3 AND Non-CHRISTIAN 


a/ RELIGIONS . Bouquet. 430 pp. 
0. : 4 ‘-" ¢ 1959. 619. 
. A review is in preparation. 


we 


162-$]'FRAGEN UND ERGEBNISSE RELIGIONSGE- 
28. 6} SCHICHTLICHER FORSCHUNG AUF DEM 

9. INTERNATIONALEN KONGRESS FUR 
RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE IN ToKyo 1958. 
Gustav Mensching Zeitschrift fiir 
Religions- und Geistesgeachichte (Kéln), 
1959 (1), 1-13. 620. 


ch) I 


IDE) 
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{CurisTIANITY AS A HisTORICAL RELIGION. 
jdt -M. E. Gibbs. “indian Journal of Theology, 
1959 (Jan.—Mar.), 10-20. 621. 
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EEN nae GESPREK TUSSEN Oost 
EN WEsT. Bleeker. Nederlands 
Theologisch Tiidsenin (Oestgeest), 1959 
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